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Prevention of Deafness in the 


Unborn Child 


By CiypE W. JoHNSON 


LININE’S deadly threat to the hear- 

ing of the unborn child was de- 

scribed in detail before the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons at Philadelphia 
late in 1936 by Dr. H. Marshall Taylor of 
Jacksonville, Florida.* The invitation to 
address this distinguished audience accord- 
ed well-deserved recognition of Dr. Tay- 
lor’s vigorously-fought campaign for the 
abandonment of the administration of 
quinine to pregnant mothers. 


Prenatal Care Important 


“The presence of deafness at birth,” the 
southern physician told the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, “does not necessarily in- 
dicate that the condition is due to some 
hereditary defect, for it may result from 
injury to the organ of hearing in the course 
of the intra-uterine life of the child. This 
type of deafness should, therefore, be clas- 
sified as deafness acquired prenatally and 
not as hereditary deafness. The study of 
the prevention of deafness should, then, 
begin with the prenatal life of the child, 
which would also necessarily include the 
proper care of the expectant mother.” 

First mention in the Votta Review 
(February, 1935) of Dr. Taylor’s studies 
in this field was contained in an article by 
Harriet Montague in which she termed his 
discoveries “a dramatic episode, possibly 
an event, in the history of deafness preven- 
tion.” Mrs. Montague said in part: “Read- 
ing Dr. Taylor’s statements, one’s first re- 
action is a feeling of profound surprise 





*Dr. Taylor’s address was published in the Jour- 
nal of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics, Feb. 15, 
1937, 


that this matter should have gone so long 
unremarked and uninvestigated. While the 
problem of the causes of deafness has re- 
ceived greatly increased attention during 
the past ten years, the idea that deafness 
in the new born child may have resulted 
from drugs administered to the pregnant 
mother has been virtually ignored by the 
otologist and the obstetrician.” 

The increasing support Dr. Taylor has 
since won for his cause is demonstrated by 
the comment of Dr. George E. Shambaugh 
of Chicago in the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat Year Book for 1935: “The author 
(Dr. Taylor) has apparently proved his 
point that fetal idiosyncrasy to quinine is 
responsible for congenital deafness in cer- 
tain cases and perhaps in many more cases 
than have ever been suspected. The tragedy 
of congenital deafness is so serious that 
the abandonment of quinine in obstetrics 
should be considered, in favor of other 
methods of stimulating uterine contrac- 
tions.” 


Heredity Not Always a Factor 


On another page, Dr. Shambaugh 
showed further agreement with Dr. Tay- 
lor’s theories by stating: “The attempt to 
attribute ‘hereditary’ or congenital deaf- 
ness to Mendelian inheritance has resulted 
in such a complicated formula that we are 
encouraged to believe that heredity may 
not be the important factor in all cases of 
congenital deafness. Thus the importance 
of prenatal medication, esvecially of quin- 
ine, has recently been pointed out.” 

Dr. Taylor spoke with profound interest 
of the effects of quinine and sodium salicy- 
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late on pregnant guinea pigs. This experi- 
mentation, carried on by Dr. Covell, re- 
vealed that the fetal ear of the animal 
showed more damage from the drugs than 
did the maternal ear. 

Medical scientists, including the sur- 
geons and the otologists, have thus shown 
their interest in this field of research. It 
now remains for executives of schools for 
the deaf to give their wholehearted cooper- 
ation to Dr. Taylor in the studies which he 
would like to see initiated in schools for 
the deaf throughout the country. Dr. Tay- 
lor is confident that, through investigations 
of the prenatal history of all students in 
schools for the deaf, much valuable in- 
formation concerning the use of drugs by 
the pregnant mother could be collected. 
Such a survey, he states, might be as in- 
teresting as the excellent work done by Dr. 
Fritz Heider of the research department of 
the Clarke School in which he gathered 
data showing a definite relationship be- 
tween the influenza epidemic of 1918 and 
deafness. (VoitTa Review, April, 1934.) 
Dr. Taylor also expresses the hope that 
“in the near future all institutions for 
the deaf will incorporate in their admis- 
sion forms questions relative to the moth- 
er’s intake of drugs during her term of 
pregnancy.” 

In his address before the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Dr. Taylor reviewed the 
fact that for many years the otologist has 
recognized that certain drugs—notably 
quinine, the salicylates and alcohol—have 
been known to cause degenerative changes 
in the mechanism of the ear. 

“The use of various drugs,” he said, “has 
shown that many persons have a marked 
idiosyncrasy for them. After taking small 
doses of quinine, many individuals show 
pronounced symptoms such as eruptions 
of the skin, a rise in temperature, marked 
tinnitus (head noises) and deafness. Like- 
wise, others are highly sensitive to the ac- 
tion of the salicylates and on taking them 
develon a slow, weak pulse, a subnormal 
temperature, difficulty in breathing, dim- 
ness of vision, hissing and roaring sounds 
in the ears, and deafness. These reactions 
seem to be purely individual in many cases 
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and without consequence, so far as the 
offspring is concerned. A cursory review 
of the literature, however, disclosed re. 
ports of 22 cases of fetal death attributed 
to the toxic effect of quinine administered 
during labor, and they contained repeated 
references to the idiosyncrasy of the moth 
er for this drug.” 


Quinine in the Cerebrospinal Fluid 


Otologists seem to agree, Dr. Taylor 
said, that deafness caused by quinine is due 
to the contraction of the blood vessels of 
ihe internal ear, the resulting local anae. 
mia, lack of nutrition and anoxemia caus. 
ing degeneration of the hearing mechanism, 
However, in discussing this medical the 
ory, Dr. Taylor told of his discovery, with 
Dr. L. Y. Dyrenforth, of the presence of 
quinine in the cerebrospinal fluid, and 
pointed out that the brain must certainly 
get a massive dose of the drug. The im 
portance of this discovery has not yet been 
evaluated, he said, but it might indicate 
that the quinine could find its way directly 
into the organs of hearing. 

Until recently, the otologist has given 
little consideration to the fact that drugs 
administered to the pregnant woman pass 
through the placenta and can be found in 
relatively large amounts in the fetal circv- 
lation, Dr. Taylor said, in calling attention 
to the fact that numerous cases of cor 
genital morphinism furnish evidence that 
the drugs pass from the mother to the ur 
born child. “Pettey found,” he said, “that 
the new-born baby of a mother who is an 
addict to morphine or opium is as much 
an addict as the mother, for the childs 
blood and tissues are as fully saturated 
with the narcotic as are hers. He stated 
that every child born of a mother using 
opium should be given an opiate for the 
first three days after birth and appropri 
ately treated for narcotism thereafter.” 

“Quinine, the salicylates and alcohol, 
which cause nerve deafness, also pas 
through the placenta and can be found it 
relatively the same strength in the fetal 
circulation as in the maternal circulation, 
Dr. Taylor said. “Quinine was found i 
the urine of 16 of the 17 babies examined 
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by Dilling and Gemmel after it had been 
given to the mothers to induce labor. They 
reported finding the drug in the urine of 
the fetus six to twelve hours after the last 
dose was administered to the mother and 
observed that a concentration of quinine 
which may be toxic to the fetal tissues may 
persist in the fetus many hours after the 
wave of secretion in the maternal urine has 
subsided.” 

Similar reactions were related by tke 
speaker in telling of research following 
the administration of sodium salicylate 
and alcohol to pregnant mothers. 

In describing cases which had come to 
his attention and which had been diagnosed 
as deafness acquired in utero, as the re- 
sult of prenatal medication, Dr. Taylor 
said that they had fallen into three groups 
(1) the theraneutic use of quinine in dis- 
ease concurrent with pregnancy, (2) quin- 
ine used in unsuccessful attempts to pro- 
duce abortion, (3) quinine used in the 
induction of labor. In none of the cases 
which follow was there a family history of 
deafness or consanguinity. In all, the ear 
drum showed the usual light reflex, with no 
retraction and no displacement of the um- 
bo. Cases 4 and 5 were under the care of 
Dr. Charles C. Grace and the patients were 
students at the Florida School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 


Case Reports 


Case 1: T. A., a girl, aged 5 years, had 
no hearing as far as could be determined. 
Her three sisters had normal hearing. Au- 
ral examination showed a normal ear drum 
with the usual light reflex, with no dis- 
placement of the malleus or umbo. The 
mother stated that when she was four and 
one-half months pregnant she attempted to 
produce an abortion by taking 50 grains of 
quinine, an expedient which failed to effect 
the desired miscarriage. She developed a 
tinnitus and deafness which, after five 
years, had not disappeared. At the time I 
examined her five-year old child she in- 
quired if the quinine which she had taken 
to produce the abortion could have been 
responsible for the deafness of her child. 

Case 2: W. J., a boy, aged 314 years, ap- 
peared to be completely deaf. He had two 
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brothers whose hearing was normal. The 
Wasserman examination was negative. The 
mother stated that about six or eight hours 
before the delivery of this child she had 
taken two capsules of quinine. Her hear- 
ing was affected at the time and she still 
had diminished hearing for high notes. 

Case 3: S. N., a boy, aged 5 years, ap- 
parently had no hearing. Otherwise aural 
examination was negative. He had three 
brothers, all of whom had normal hearing. 
The mother, when seven months pregnant, 
was given 30 grains of quinine intravenous- 
ly for the treatment of malaria. Within 
three hours she developed urticaria, tin- 
nitus and a severe deafness. Her hearing 
after five years had not returned to normal. 

Case 4: H. McL., a girl, aged 15 years, 
had no hearing so far as could be deter- 
mined. The hearing of her two brothers 
and her sister was normal. The mother had 
typhoid fever when about 12 years of age 
and “was given quinine to break the fever.” 
She became extremely deaf and remained 
so for the duration of the fever, a period of 
three or four weeks. Several times after- 
ward she took quinine for colds and each 
time a small dose produced intense ringing 
in her ears and partial deafness. During 
the eighth month of her pregnancy with the 
deaf child she was treated for influenza 
with large doses of quinine, given over a 
period of twenty-four hours. Pronounced 
deafness resulted, and the drug was there- 
fore discontinued. She took no quinine 
during her other terms of pregnancy. The 
child was apparently normal in every way 
at birth and grew and develoved without 
serious illness or accident. Her deafness 
was recognized when she was about 18 
months of age. 

Case 5: J. D., a boy, aged five years and 
a first child, was without hearing so far as 
could be detected. The mother stated that 
when she was four and a half months ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, she developed a ter- 
tian malaria and was immediately started 
on quinine therapy according to the Bass 
method of treatment. After taking 30 
grains a day for five or six days she be- 
came so deaf that it was necessary to lean 


(Continued on page 473) 
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A Trio of English Schools 


By MarsoriE Casey 


The Royal Institute, Derby 


O most people the word Derby sug- 
gests horse racing, masculine mil- 


To edu- 


linery, and fragile china. 
cators of the deaf it also brings to mind 
the Royal Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb. It was my good fortune to spend 
an afternoon there, during the summer of 
1936, to see the pupils in their classrooms 
and to feel the spirit of good fellowship 
and progress that exists under the enthu- 
siastic leadership of Mr. Carey Roe, su- 
perintendent of the school, and editor of 
The Teacher of the Deaf. 

The school is a residential one and, as 
is usual in England, the children remain 
until they are sixteen years old. There 
are separate classes for boys and girls 
above the primary department. 

Heavy showers fell during the after- 
noon, but everything was so interesting 
that the rain was quite unnoticed, except 
when, under umbrellas, we made dashes 
between the school buildings. 

Among the classes visited was one of 
fresh complexioned senior girls where 
there wasn’t a trace of makeup or a sign 
of a permanent wave. In fact, there were 
even a few pairs of sleek braids. The 
girls’ dresses were of similar style, in at- 
tractive pastel shades. 

In this group was a girl who was about 
to leave the school and who had recently 
passed tests which would admit her to the 
industrial world. She, like several of her 
classmates, lip-reads very well, and her 
carefully enunciated replies gave evidence 
of clear thinking and a surprisingly ma- 
ture assurance. Even so, she seemed 
young to be ending her school days. It 
is true that the majority of graduates of 
British schools for the deaf find employ- 
ment, but one cannot help wishing that 
provision might be made for the higher 
education of promising students. 

A class of younger girls was using a 


multiple hearing aid. Three girls, totally 
deaf, were lipreading, but the others were 
depending on both ears and eyes to get 
the story of “Epaminondas and the Eggs,” 
The teacher skillfully wove history, geog. 
raphy, and arithmetic into the narative, 
and the girls’ eager faces and ready re. 
sponses showed their keen interest and en- 
joyment. Later I was shown a series of 
carefully plotted graphs of the results of 
audiometer tests of every pupil’s sound 
perception. 

The special treat for the Canadian vis- 
itor was a demonstration by the rhythm 
band, and hearing it was truly a delightful 
experience. Conducted by Miss Grove 
and accompanied by Mr. Newport, the 
band played Manhatton Beach, The Wash. 
ington Post, the Big Bad Wolf, Land of 
Hope and Glory, The King’s Horses, and 
many other selections. Sometimes the 
children played their instruments, and at 
other times they repeated the words, keep- 
ing excellent time and showing great zest. 
They had memorized the scores and words 
of an astonishingly large repertoire of 
marches, dances, jingles, and national and 
popular songs. 

In the group there were about thirty 
boys and girls from various classes. Miss 
Grove had organized the band five years 
previously. It had changed in personnel 
as the seniors had graduated and _ the 
younger ones had advanced, but the unity 
remained. Five Chinese temple blocks in 
ascending scale were an interesting and 
valuable addition to the usual instruments. 

The children are also very much inter- 
ested in gardening, and some well tended 
plots were awaiting the judges’ inspection. 

Sport plays a large part in the life of 
the school. Rain prevented more than just 
a glimpse of a tree-encircled playing field 
a short distance away. 

The visit to the Derby school, like that 
to Belfast, concluded with tea, that grand 
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old British custom. This time the setting 
was a drawing room brightened by a 
cheery fire, with mine host and hostesses, 
Mr. and Mrs. Roe and Miss Roe. The 
room, artistically decorated, was spacious, 
restful, and completely devoid of institu- 
tional atmosphere. There was the delicate 
glow of Crown Derby in the china cabinet. 
It was a room where one could feel at 
home and just chat over the teacups. So 
ended another enriching experience to add 
to my store of memories, and perhaps to 
color future days of teaching. 


The Day School in Nottingham 


The great development of bus traffic in 
England during recent years has made it 
possible for many deaf children to attend 
day schools. 

I was able to visit only one small school 
of this type and lack of time made the 
visit a fleeting one. This was the Notting- 
ham school for the Deaf, which seemed to 
be flourishing under the direction of Miss 
Cove and her assistants, Miss Aylen, Miss 
Skirrow, and Miss Laundy. 

There was an atmosphere of happy ac- 
tivity in the classrooms and on the play- 
ground where there were supervised 
games. The results of good training in 
lipreading and speech were in evidence. 


The Royal School, Manchester 


There came a long anticipated day at 
Manchester, one of the great throbbing 
nerve centers of industrial England. The 
hours I spent at the Royal School for the 
Deaf were well rewarded. 

Some days before, Mr. Schofield, super- 
intendent and secretary of the Manchester 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, one of the many 
British missions for the deaf, had, with 
characteristic British thoroughness, sent 
instructions as to how to reach the school, 
which bus or tram to take, how much the 
fares would be. Mr. Schofield is said to 
be a very busy person, being directly re- 
sponsible for more than five hundred deaf 
people, so his gracious gesture to a stran- 
ger was appreciated. His mission, of 
religious origin and character, now stresses 
placement in employment of school gradu- 





IN THE PLAYGROUND AT THE DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF, NOTTINGHAM, ENGLAND 


ates and adults and he has met with 
marked success, as a large percentage of 
the deaf of Manchester are employed. 

The day was not exactly a fine one, but 
it was not raining, so the children of the 
main school had seized their opportunity 
and were having a long deferred sports 
day and I was unable to see them in their 
classrooms. However, my time was fully 
occupied in visiting the primary classes, 
one of the industrial training schools, and 
the school hospital. Here, as in the other 
schools visited, a week would have been 
only too short in which to see such a 
wealth of well established activity. 

The suverintendent, Mr. Spalding, was 
away, and Mr. Furnass, headmaster of the 
main school, kindly directed me to centres 
of interest. The school consists of several 
widely separated units, each under the 
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A DANCING CLASS AT THE ROYAL RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, MANCHESTER, 
ENGLAND. AMONG THE VISITORS AT THE REAR MAY BE SEEN THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, 
WHO IS HIMSELF HARD OF HEARING. 


direction of a headmaster and a headmis- 
tress. 

Quoting from a report given at the In- 
ternational Conference on the Education of 
the Deaf, 1925: “The main object in our 
Manchester Deaf School has always been 
the training of the deaf child to become 
a self supporting unit when he or she 
leaves us to go out into the world. With 
this end in view we have fitted up training 
schools for both boys and girls for in- 
dustrial training.” 

The Henry Worrall House is a voca- 
tional school for girls from sixteen to 
nineteen years of age. After a trial of a 
month or so, the girls remain for three 
years, passing through junior and senior 
classes under the direction of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bowers. They study style, fabrics, 
etc., and learn to cut, fit, and finish many 
different types of garments. There is also 
a small laundry class. 

In well lighted rooms, decorated in soft 
green and cream, thirty-five girls in hand 
embroidered mauve smucks, sat sewing. 
Several were busy completing a trousseau 
with beautiful touches of embroidery. 


Some were making more substantial gar- 
ments, and all appeared to be very happy, 
indulging in bits of conversation now and 
then. All the industrial students attend 
language classes two evenings per week 
during the winter months. 


Boys of the same age group spend three 
years at Talbot House, where they have 
a choice of several trades to learn, includ- 
ing bootmaking, carpentry, and baking. A 
very high percentage of the graduates of 
these two vocational training schools have 
found and kept employment. 

The school hospital, bungalow style, 
with extensive window space, was bright 
and cheery, and there seemed everything 
there to make the young patients’ days 
very short. The building was set among 
masses of flowers, the nurse’s special de- 
light. 

After luncheon with the teaching staff, 
a little boy, hard of hearing and quite 4 
good conversationalist, guided me to Clyne 
House, the primary school, several blocks 
away. This department is under the di- 


(Continued on page 472) 
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My Story 


By A. FARRAR 


S an occasional contributor to this 
A Review and also presumably be- 
cause of some interest attaching to 
myself personally, I have been asked by 
the Editor to give some autobiographical 
notes. But I must warn my readers not 
to expect anything exciting, as my activ- 
ities have been mainly professional, liter- 
ary, and scientific and I shall confine my- 
self mostly to them. To begin with, I 
was born in 1861] at Leeds, the chief city 
in Yorkshire. My family lived in the 
neighbourhood for several generations 
and was well known there. My father was, 
besides, a small landed proprietor in an- 
other part of that large county, and I used 
to go shooting there with him regularly. 
I lost my hearing totally when three years 
old, from that common cause of deafness, 
scarlet fever; and dumbness at once su- 
pervened. In 1868, when just seven years 
old, I was placed with the Reverend 
Thomas Arnold of Northampton, who had 
had previous experience as a teacher of 
the deaf; but being minister of the historic 
Doddridge Church in that town he was 
not then teaching them. This position he 
afterwards resigned so as the better to 
carry on his work for the deaf. Thus be- 
gan the school that, under its present able 
principal, Mr. F. Ince-Jones, continues to 
flourish as one of the most successful pri- 
vate schools in the British Empire. 

Mr. Arnold’s reputation as a_ teacher 
dates from my success in passing the local 
examination of the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1876, just before I was sixteen. 
It was the first case of the kind and ex- 
cited great interest in the press and in 
scholastic circles. The Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VII, personally 
congratulated Mr. Arnold. In the follow- 
ing year Mr. Arnold took me on what 
used to be called the “grand tour” of 
Europe, which took two months. In ‘the 
course of it we had the company for a 
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week or ten days of Mr. Van Wyck, who 
long afterwards became the first mayor 
of Greater New York. On his return to 
America he sent me his photograph with 
a kind letter. The next event in my edu- 
cational career was my success in mat- 
riculating in the University of London, the 
first real university test ever passed by a 
deaf person in Britain, and for me a 
pretty stiff one as the subjects included, 
among others, Latin, Greek, French and 
Mathematics. Earl Granville, the eminent 
Victorian stateman and Chancellor of the 
University, referred to it in his address at 
the presentation of degrees, and Earl 
Spencer, another eminent stateman whose 
seat was near Northampton, also con- 
gratulated both Mr. Arnold and myself 
at a casual meeting nearby. Nowadays 
the successes of deaf boys at the English 
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Universities are ordinary things, but the 
recent success of a deaf born young man 
in gaining the B.Sc. degree is exceptional. 
Mr. Arnold wished me to proceed for the 
B.A. degree, but as it meant two years’ 
preparation and as my father preferred 
a professional career to give me worldly 
experience, I was instead articled for four 
years to the leading firm of architects and 
surveyors at Northampton, continuing to 
live with Mr. Arnold as a paying guest. 
The office staff readily adapted themselves 
to my speech and lip reading, and it is 
worth mentioning as a practical detail that 
without these aids field surveying would 
have been difficult, if not impossible, for 
the others concerned in it. I did not re- 
main in the profession many more years. 

When Mr. Arnold was preparing his 
“Manual for Teachers” he asked me to 
assist him in the work at his home, and 
this occupied me for some weeks. On its 
publication in 1888 it became apparent 
that the book in its form and arrangement 
was not well adapted to the requirements 
of students new to the subject. So when, 
after Mr. Arnold’s death in 1897, the Col- 
lege of Teachers of the Deaf asked me to 
prepare a new edition, I thoroughly re- 
wrote and rearranged his work while re- 
taining all its essential features. It was 
issued in 1901, followed by a second edi- 
tion in 1923, for which, however, I was 
not responsible. 

It was while assisting Mr. Arnold with 
his book that my interest in the literary 
side of the education of the deaf was 
aroused, as I had been able to help him 
by acquiring a rare original copy of 
Bonet’s Spanish work Reduccion de las 
Letras, y arte para ensenar a ablar los 
mudos, published in 1620, and the earliest 
treatise on the subject. for which he had a 
great admiration. Afterwards I brought 
out in 1890 an English translation of this 
notable book, made by Mr. H. N. Dixon, 
who succeeded Mr. Arnold as princival of 
his school. For this I wrote a Historical 
Introduction, based on several months’ 
research, in the course of which I dis- 
covered that there was in the National 
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Library at Madrid a little known manu- 
script legal treatise on the deaf by the 
Licentiate Lasso, dated 1550, containing 
particulars of Ponce de Leon and his fa- 
mous pupil. I had an English translation 
of it made by Madame Monteiro, a Span- 
ish literary lady of some repute, and | 
wrote an account of it for the “American 
Annals of the Deaf,” Vol. 37, page 198. 
In 1919, the Spanish authorities reprinted 
this interesting relic of the past. There. 
after I was for forty years collecting 
books dealing with the history of the deaf 
and their education as explained in the 
works of the principal teachers and writ- 
ers of all dates. I presented this collec- 
tion to the “Library for Deaf Education” 
formed in connection with the department 
for training teachers of the deaf in the 
University of Manchester, and now one of 
the best equipped in the world, as I de- 
scribed in this REviEw, Vol. 38, page 511. 
In recognition of this gift and my edition 
of Mr. Arnold’s Manual, the National 
College of Teachers of the Deaf elected 
me a Vice-President. 

I knew many of the older generation of 
British teachers and friends of the deaf, 
especially Mr. W. S. Bessant of the Man- 
chester Institution, and Mr. B. St. John 
Ackers, the wealthy gentleman who did 
so much to promote the oral education of 
the deaf. I well remember the Interna- 
tiohal Congress at Brussels in 1883, when, 
among other noted men, I was introduced 
to the celebrated Abbé Tarra of Milan. 
I also had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
E. M. Gallaudet, when he came to Eng: 
land to give evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the Deaf. 

Ever since boyhood I have been inter- 
ested in science, and for a time was in- 
terested in botany; but afterwards took 
up the study of geology in which I had 
expert guidance. It was following on a 
paper read for me before my local society 
that I was elected a Fellow of the Geo- 
logical Society of London, one of the fore- 
most scientific societies of the world. I 
also joined the minor Geologists’ Associa- 


(Continued on page 474) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


A Teacher Member Discusses Beginnings 


By Mary H. BIckLer 


HIS letter will probably be written 
"ice meal, as I am away from home, 
but I want to tell you about a little 

girl I taught last summer. With the round- 
about in mind, I kept a record of her work. 
Last spring when I was approached on 
the subject of going out on a ranch to teach 
for six weeks, I gave the matter a great deal 
of serious thought before I could make 
up my mind. So many unpleasant aspects 
came looming up before me. Suppose the 
parents and [| should not be congenial; 
suppose the discipline problem would 
cause trouble; suppose the parents would 
expect the child to learn to talk in six 
weeks. All these are possibilities. But 
how glad I am to state that my first ex- 
perience in being a private teacher in a 
home was not only enjoyable but was in- 
strumental in helping me to gain some 
friendships which I shall always cherish. 


The Discipline Problem 


Joyce, the little girl, was three and a 
half years old. I found her a wideawake, 
natural child, with a very bright mind. 
She was spoiled very little, and when she 
was under my jurisdiction I did not have 
much trouble disciplining her. My method 
of correction for misbehavior was to send 
her into another room to stay for a while 
by herself, or else to forbid her to play 
with the things she most enjoyed. For 
good work or behavior, the reward was a 
tiny piece of candy. Sometimes when her 
parents would come into the room to watch 
her work she would refuse to do what she 
was supposed to do. This was when dis- 
cipline was hardest; but I would take her 
into the next room and shut the door so 
she could not see us. I would leave her 
there for some minutes. We could hear 
her crying, and then in a little while she 
would open the door and indicate that she 
wanted to come in and be good, so we 


would kiss and make up and she would do 
what she was asked to do. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. were most considerate, 
and never interfered in any way with my 
discipline. Joyce loved to be in my room, 
and sending her out was a punishment, 
especially when her father and mother were 
in there too. 


Good Muscular Control 


I borrowed from the Texas School for 
the Deaf a great deal of material that I 
could use in training the senses of sight 
and touch. Most of this was Montessori 
material and pictures and objects for 
matching. Joyce was far above the average 
child of her age in doing these exercises, 
and she finished with most of this material 
before I had really expected her to. She 
had wonderful control of her hands be- 
cause, no doubt, of the training her mother 
had given her in allowing her to do things 
by herself. I have seen her pull up a chair 
to the sink and stand on it, put the stopper 
in and fill the sink with water. Then she 
would wash with soap every dish used at a 
meal. These she would put carefully down 
on the porcelain drain board, and indicate 
that her mother was to put hot water on 
them and wipe them. Then she would let 
the water out of the sink, wash it out with 
Dutch Cleanser, wring out her rag and 
hang it up. I'll admit that I was a nervous 
wreck watching her handle the glasses and 
large dishes, but her mother would only 
laugh and say, 

“She won’t break them. And if she does, 
the pleasure she gets out of washing them 
is worth it.” 

This attitude showed up to Joyce’s ad- 
vantage in all her handwork. She could 
thread a needle as well as a ten year old 
child could, which was a feat for a 34% 
year old when the needle was size 9 and 
the thread was No. 60. 
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I do not feel that Joyce has been over 
stimulated because of the good control she 
has of her hands. The things she does, she 
does of her own accord. She has a strong 
will, and when she wants something done 
and there is no one to do it for her, her 
determination gives her the desire to do it 
herself. All children go through a stage 
of wanting to do things “ by self,” as my 
own two used to say. I remember how 
exasperating it was when I was trying to 
hurry to dress them to go somewhere, and 
to have that “by self” complicate things 
when a shoe or a sock was to be put on. 
Mrs. K. was much more patient with this 
than I ever was with mine, and her results 
show up! 

For busy work with Joyce, I had cutting, 
both free hand and on lines; assorting 
beads and blocks; stringing beads; a little 


coloring; and looking at books. 


A Six Weeks’ Program 


| kept an outline record of the work I 
did with Joyce, and reproduce it here, as 
it may be of benefit to some of you mothers. 

Cultivation of Sight 

For the first two weeks I gave her three 
Montessori block insets and one flat inset. 
We matched like objects as follows: 

Colored blocks (pairing blocks of the 
same color). 

Squares of paper matched with corre- 
sponding colored squares pasted on a 
chart. 

Silhouettes of animals matched. 

During the second two weeks, we matched 
unlike objects: colored blocks matched with 
colors on a chart and with color cards. 
I gave her two more Montessori flat insets. 
We cut out pictures, and did a little free 
hand cutting. 

The third two weeks we began number 
work, matching one, two, or three colored 
blocks with colored disks on cards. 

I bought at the ten cent store a picture 
book of barnyard animals, intended for 
painting. There were highly colored pic- 
tures, and larger copies of the same pic- 
tures in outline, intended for painting. I 
cut these out and we matched them. I 
would point to an animal or object in the 
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colored picture and have Joyce show me 
the same in the uncolored one. 

Some of these books had printed words 
under the picture, and we matched the 
large printed words with the same word 
as given in small print. 

Joyce matched all sorts of things of her 
own accord, and called my attention to 
many things of the same color. 


Ear Training 


I used a pasteboard mailing tube to 
direct sound into her ears. I tried a shrill 
whistle, a rattle, a low toned whistle, a 
harmonica. I did not try to get her to 
distinguish between them at first, just let 
her listen to them. I also let her give me 
the ear training with the whistles, and later 
when I gave her the vowel sounds 4 and 9, 
she tried giving these to me, and said a 
very nicely. 

Usually, in giving this ear training to a 
small child, I find it is more interesting to 
give these same sounds in words and as- 
sociate the words with the objects or pic- 
tures, but I decided not to do this with 
Joyce, as her mother had tried car, comb, 
and key with her and she had for some 
reason taken a dislike to ear training, so 
I thought it best to approach it from an- 
other angle. 

I let her feel my throat as I said these 
sounds in her ear. 

During the second two weeks, I used a 
stethoscope and let Joyce say 4d into it and 
listen to her own voice. She responded 
very little to ear training, even though a 
test that had been given her several months 
before reported that she had between 35 
per cent and 50 per cent hearing. Her voice 
is good, and her eyes are so quick that I 
could see there might easily have been 4 
mistake in the results of the tests. As a 
matter of fact, when she was afterwards 
tested at Central Institute, it was found 
that my surmise was correct and she has 
very little hearing. I kept up the training 
during the entire six weeks, however, in 
spite of small progress. 


Overcoming Difficulties in Lip Reading 


I know you mothers who have _ been 
somewhat discouraged in your efforts to 
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teach lip reading to your little ones will 
feel perhaps some satisfaction when [| tell 
you that I had a very hard time getting 
Joyce to look at my lips. She would keep 
watching my eyes, and do what I might, 
there was never more than a glance at my 
lips. I resorted to covering my face with 
a piece of paper, leaving only my lips 
showing through a hole cut in the paper. 
This helped, but I believe I accomplished 
more by having her sit on my lap and look 
at a book which had in it pictures of the 
objects I was trying to teach her. When I 
came to a picture I would point to it and 
have her look at it and then look up at my 
face. I kept my head up and as my lips 
were nearer to her eyes than my eyes were, 
she seemed to notice them more. I also 
tried attracting her attention to my lips by 
taking her thumb and first finger and put- 
ting them on my lips so that they would 
separate with my lips as I said “a ball,” 
and I would take the same finger and 
point to the object. 

I let her feel my throat often, too, when 
I] gave her lip reading exercises, but she 
finally learned to recognize a number of 
words from my lips. 

I started with verbs of action, “jump” 
and “bow.” Sometimes she responded fair- 
ly well, but after two weeks these words 
were still not well established. I gave her 
next “a watch,” “a car,” “a fork.” Be- 
sides having her point to them, I would 
have her put the objects in her lap and 
hand them to me as I asked for each. One 
of her little hearing playmates was a help 
in giving these exercises, as she made Joyce 
understand what I wanted her to do. 

I would hand her the animal silhouettes 
to match, speaking the names as I did so. 
In fact, I always spoke the name of the 
objects and pictures I showed her and of 
everything she brought me. 

The second two weeks, I continued the 
exercise with “jump” and “bow,” and gave 
also “fall down,” “a flower,” “a bird,” 
“mouth,” “eye.” I would give her dolls 
lip reading lessons, having them point to 
the objects I named. Sometimes the doll 
would make a mistake and I would repri- 
mand it. Joyce enjoyed this very much, 
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and watched my lips more closely during 
this game than at any other time. 

The third two weeks I gave her “a shoe,” 
“a cow, “a horse,” “a ball,” “nose,” 
“blue,” “yellow,” “run,” “hop.” 


Speech 


I used a slip of paper to puff and blow, 
and Joyce imitated me and made the 
sounds of p, wh, f. I held the piece of 
paper against my lips and let her feel the 
vibration as I made m. Then I let her 
hold the paper against her lips, and at 
the same time feel the vibration on my lips 
with her other hand. She made a very 
good m. 

The second two weeks we worked with 
syllables, farfar, and parpar. I gave her 
oo, also during this period. The third two 
weeks [| gave th and t, and worked on ee, 
and k, which she did very well. She said 
the word arm very well. 

All speech work was through imitation, 
using sight and touch. No effort was made 
to teach or correct sounds by any other 
means. 

Silent Reading 

I had not intended to begin any step 
in silent reading, but Joyce was so good 
at matching things that I tried her with 
some of the printed cards I had. They 
were not the words she should have had 
for this work, but I did not have cards with 
pictures and names of the objects I was 
giving her in lip reading, so just experi- 
mented with some pictures I happened to 
have. These were pictures of animals with 
the name of the animal printed below in 
large print. I had separate cards with 
only the printed word on them, in print 
of the same size. She learned to match 
the words. Those quick little eyes of hers 
that wouldn’t look at my lips learned to 
match seven or eight of these words. After 
she had learned to match the word card 
with the same word on the picture, I had 
her match other cards with smaller print. 
This was just a sight exercise, and not 
silent reading. 

However, I am going to end this record 
with suggestions for beginning silent read- 
ing, because I think that perhaps some of 
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you mothers may want to go on with this 
work and may feel a hesitancy about pro- 
ceeding. 

Prepare some large cards, about 5 x 6 
inches. Paste on them colored pictures 
from magazine advertising pages or from 
ten cent picture books. Start with only 
two or three at a time, and add to these 
gradually, until the child knows 8 or 10. 
Good pictures are those with names that 
are easy to lip read, as “a ball,” “a baby,” 
“a flower,” etc. Give the names of these 
through lip reading. Say the name first, 
then use the expression, “Give me a ball,” 
“Give me a flower,” “Give me a baby.” 
Don’t separate the words with long pauses 
between, but say them rapidly as you 
would to a hearing child. The last word 
of a sentence is always easier to read from 
the lips, and when you put the noun at the 
end of the sentence the child will recog- 
nize it. Gradually he will understand “give 
me” and know what it means. 

Now paste the printed word under the 
picture, and have separate cards with only 
the printed word. I like to have several 
sets with print of different sizes and differ- 
ent pictures of the same object, as this 
creates interest, and enables me to vary 
the exercise, at the same time fixing the 
lip reading and the printed word more 
firmly in the child’s mind. 

Have cards with the words “the floor,” 
“a chair,” “the table,” “the rug,” “the 
couch,” or any furniture which happens 
to be in your home or in the room in 
which you work with the child. Always 
put the or a before the noun. Every day 
place these cards around on the objects 
they represent. In a few days have the 
child help you put them around. Give 
these words in lip reading as with the 
other objects. 

When the child has learned that printed 
words refer to objects and is able to match 
printed words with the objects and with 
other copies of the same word, he is ready 
for the second step. 

For this, you need a chart that you can 
make for yourself and hang on the wall. 
It should be made about two feet by three. 
Make it of heavy brown paper in several 
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layers, perhaps three to start with. Paste 
the second layer with the top folded down 
about a foot from the top of the chart, 
Leave the upper edge of this second layer 
free so you can slip cards into it. The 
third layer should also be left free and 
should be folded over about a foot below 
the second. If you have ever visited a 
school for the deaf you have seen these 
charts and will understand how they are 
put together. The object is to have a 
means of arranging separate word cards 
in a row so they will “stay put.” 

You can get rubber letter stamps at the 
ten cent store and make words on the 
cards, or you can print them in large 
black letters. Have five or more cards 
with the word “Put” on them—be sure 
you have a capital P. Make other cards 
with phrases, “‘on the floor,” “on the rug,” 
“on the table,” “on a chair,” etc. Take the 
child’s hand and have him pick up a ball. 
Take him to the table and have him put the 
ball on the table, as you say, “Put a ball 
on the table.” Show him the Put card, 
and say, “Put,” and place it in one of the 
grooves on the chart. Then point to the 
ball and have him show you the printed 
card, “a ball.” Have him place it next to 
the “Put” card in the chart. Then show 
him the phrase card, “on the table,” and 
have him place it in the chart after the 
other two. 

Do this with all the object cards he 
knows, using all the phrase cards with 
“on.” Give the lip reading for these 
phrases as you go along. 

When you are sure he understands the 
on phrases, surprise him with a card read- 
ing “under the table.” Just see what he'll 
do about it. Then show him what it means. 
Continue this until he knows “under” thor- 


oughly. Give other prepositions as needed. } 


In this way he will learn a great many 
prepositional phrases with the added ad- 
vantage of having connected language in 
lip reading. 

For the third step, use cards with col- 
ored disks pasted or painted on them, and 
teach him to read the name of the color. 
Then use the color words in sentences: 
“Put a blue ball on the floor,” ete. 
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“The Convention” Meets in New York 


And “The Association” 


years of existence the Convention of 

American Instructors of the Deaf met, 
not at a school for the deaf, but at a large 
university. On the invitation of Columbia 
University, its sessions were held at the 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College. 
The program, prepared under the direction 
of Dr. Harris Taylor, retiring President, 
was an inspiring one, and the attendance 
was large and enthusiastic. There were 
daily demonstrations by outstanding teach- 
ers from many different schools and states, 
special lectures by speakers from the gen- 
eral field of education, panel discussions 
of subjects of current interest, and many 
delightful social events. It was gratifying 
to note the unusual amount of attention 
devoted to vocational and pre-vocational 
subjects, and to see that girls as well as 
boys were at last being duly regarded as 
prospects for employment. 


| ‘OR the first time in its eighty-seven 


One session of especial interest was that 
devoted to a discussion of the New York 
plan for the education of the deaf. Mr. 
Joseph J. Endres, of the New York State 
Education Department, explained the gen- 
eral aspects of this plan, by which the 
three large schools in New York City have 
effected a cooperative arrangement for the 
better grouping, and especially the better 
vocational training, of their students. The 
New York School, of which Superinten- 
dent V. O. Skyberg is in charge, has be- 
come a school entirely for boys. The Lex- 
ington School, headed by Superintendent 
C. D. O'Connor, is now a school for girls, 
and the St. Joseph’s School, of which Dr. 
Hanna Miller is Superintendent, provides 
for those pupils who wish to continue 
their education beyond the elementary 
grades. All of these superintendents spoke 
with enthusiasm of the improvements 
brought about by the adoption of this new 
plan, and of the splendid cooperative 


Holds a Business Session 


spirit shown by all connected with the 
schools. 

Another session of particular interest 
was a panel discussion on the use of hear- 
ing aids. It was led by Superintendent 
O’Connor, and the participants were Miss 
Matie E. Winston, of the Wright Oral 
School, Miss Margaret Bodycomb of the 
Pennsylvania School, Miss Amelia E. Ber- 
ry, of the New York School, Miss Mary E. 
Numbers, of Clarke School, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Harris, of the New Jersey School, and Mr. 
Elwood A. Stevenson of the California 
School. Discussion was so animated that 
a second session had to be devoted to the 
same topic. It is clear that educators of 
the deaf are rapidly coming to recognize 
the value of every day, all day, use of the 
best modern hearing aids, certainly by 
severely hard of hearing children, and 
even by classes of children too deaf to ac- 
quire a hearing vocabulary. 

The proceedings of the Convention are 
always published by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and so will probably not be avail- 
able for some time, but their appearance 
will be awaited with interest. 


Association Business 


The forty-seventh annual business meet- 
ing of the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf 
was held in the auditorium of the Horace 
Mann School at 2:15 P.M. on Thursday, 
June 24th. The meeting was called to or- 
der by President Gruver. In response to 
his request, the Executive Secretary stated 
that the call for the meeting was duly pub- 
lished in the Votta Review for March, 
1937 (page 178), and mailed to each 
member. 


The minutes of the Annual Business 
Meeting of 1936 were read and approved, 
and brief reports from the Treasurer and 


(Continued on page 469) 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Through Co-operation* 


By Outve Wuitpin, D.Sc.Ep. 


E are inclined to think of the 
WY hard of hearing child from three 
points of view: medical, educa- 
tional, and social. ‘The medical spot- 
light is focused on the ear itself, the 
amount of hearing, the causes of deafness 
and the corrective treatment required; 
that of education is concerned with aca- 
demic achievement; while a consideration 
of the social viewpoint reveals the ability 
of the individual to adapt himself in a 
group. To secure a more complete and 
harmonious development of the child, it is 
necessary to remember the importance of 
mental health as a medical aspect, and 
of the economic setting as a social factor. 
The necessity for the medical officer, 
teacher and social worker to work to- 
gether co-operatively in behalf of the 
hard of hearing child has been discussed 
frequently before such groups as this. It 
seems superfluous to review things that 
have been said before, so I shall rather 
stress the contributions which can be made 
by these various groups to secure best 
results; that is, how we may co-operate 
and not why we should do so. 


Think of the Child as an Individual 


We frequently refer to the hard of hear- 
ing child as though he were an inanimate 
object. We fail to take into account his 
reactions and his ideas. To the doctor he 
is an ear, to the teacher he is an I.Q., 
and to the social worker, he is a case. 
We have set ourselves up as a Board, to 
judge what is best for him and to direct 
him, without much thought as to his 


*An address delivered at the South Pacific Zone 
Conference of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing, Richmond, Va., May 15, 1937. 
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preferences. We mention the opinions of 
the doctor, the teacher, and the social 
worker in terms of their different judg- 
ments, instead of in terms of the indi- 
vidual being guided. It is only through 
combined effort that the needs of each 
hard of hearing child, as a growing per- 
sonality, may be realized, so that he may 
achieve to the best of his ability in every 
field and in such a way as to prevent 
him from later becoming a burden to the 
community. 

After the White House Conference, we 
were trained to think and to speak of 
“minimizing handicaps.” It is true that, up 
to that time, handicaps had been empha- 
sized, and that many advantages were denied 
the handicapped because it was thought 
they could not do the things that normally 
hearing children do. Much to our sur- 
prise, however, we found thst there was 
very little that the handicapped could 
not do if we who dealt with him thought 
and acted in a positive rather than a 
negative manner. We are, however, tend- 
ing toward the other extreme of assum- 
ing that a handicapped child can be made 
normal if certain procedures are followed. 
For instance, a few days ago, I read 
somewhere a teacher’s statement that, with 
lip reading, a hard of hearing child be- 
comes a normal child. Again, a rehabili- 
tation officer told me, last week, that if 
a certain child had the use of a hearing 
aid, he would be normal. Such state- 
ments are extreme and unfounded. A hard 
of hearing child is a handicapped child, 
and everything we do for that child may 
improve his attitude and outlook and his 
chances for success, but it will not make 
him normal. 
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Through the co-operation of the teach- 
er, parents may be made to realize that 
their child’s poor hearing is a challenge 
which can be met in large part through 
the use of lip reading and a hearing aid, 
but they should not be made to believe 
that his handicap is entirely offset by 
these means. 


Accept the Handicap 


We must face the fact of the handicap, 
accept it, and do all that is possible to 
overcome it, but we cannot give the hard 
of hearing child the normal ideology or 
the same experiences as those of a child 
without this defect. For this reason, I 
should like to stress the fallacy of the 
Binet-Simon Intelligence Test as a good 
indication of a hard of hearing child’s 
potential achievement, since he cannot 
have had the same experiences that a nor- 
mal child has had. Thus the help and 
co-operation of the doctor are doubly im- 
portant, so that we may not rely eatirely 
upon an individual’s psychological rating, 
without taking into consideration the oth- 
er factors which make for personality. 


Consider the Economic Background 


Hardness of hearing is to be found in 
all walks of life. It is true, however, that 
the majority of the children in the public 
schools who are hard of hearing are so 
because of neglected ears or diseased 
tonsils and adenoids. Larger numbers 
come from the economically underpriv- 
ileged than from the higher economic 
levels. This fact is extremely important 
in planning for a hard of hearing child, 
because the plan must take into considera- 
tion the child’s need for lip reading and 
the use of a hearing aid at the present 
time in relation to his probable needs in 
later life. 

These questions must be asked: Will a 
child who is only slightly hard of hear- 
ing now need lip reading when he has 
finished school? If so, will he be able to 
pav for lessons, and will he be able to 
purchase a hearing aid? Or should the 
school provide lip reading and the use of 
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a hearing aid at the present time, even 
though the child does not have immedi- 
ate need for them? If the school does not 
provide them now, where can a hearing 
aid and lip reading be obtained later, 
and can arrangements be made so that the 
child may avail himself of these oppor- 
tunities when the need arises? 


Co-operation is Necessary 


Quite as important as the judgment of 
the doctor and of the teacher is the co- 
operation of the social worker, who should 
concern herself with investigating the 
economic facts that are necessary to a 
better understanding and guidance of the 
child. 

The physician’s contribution is to ex- 
amine carefully and diagnose, and to ree- 
ommend the proper medical treatment. 
He should, in his recommendation, take 
into consideration the temporary or per- 
manent nature of the condition and the 
child’s probable future. 

The educator must be able to under- 
stand the nature of the ear condition, to 
read the audiogram, and to provide ade- 
quate educational opportunities for the 
child. 

A complete understanding of the medi- 
cal report involves a recognition of the 
child’s present and future needs. It means 
a decision as to whether lip reading 
should be provided now or later. It in- 
volves a choice of the most usable hear- 
ing aid. The interpretation of the audio- 
gram involves an understanding of how 
the child hears, and what faults may be 
expected in his speech. It points the way 
to the speech and voice exercises needed 
for corrective work, as well as for pre- 
ventive work. 


Lip Reading Not Always Enough 


In providing educational facilities for 
the hard of hearing child, it is not always 
enough to offer lip reading alone. There 
are many children who cannot get from 
an itinerant lip reading teacher all the 
help they need to enable them to keep 

(Continued on page 471) 
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Pioneers for the Hard of Hearing 


ll. HOLLAND 
By Mrs. G. A. Hurp-Woop 


tember and activities are not in full 

swing until October, I yet saw 
enough to impress me deeply with the 
thoroughness of the work done throughout 
the country by the League for the Hard 
of Hearing. This is a national organiza- 
tion with local centres. The nation-wide 
support is exemplified in the large mem- 
bership of the leagues; in the money and 
help forthcoming from people with nor- 
mal hearing; in the hounding of quacks; 
in the unusually comprehensive measures 
for the protection of the travelling hard 
of hearing; and finally, but not least, in 
the establishment of a country house 
where the hard of hearing may go at a 
very small charge and enjoy a holiday 
amid ideal surroundings. Everywhere at- 
tention had been paid to detail. 

One influence paramount in the organ- 
ization in Holland is that of the late 
Ott. Bultman who, in the year 1907, laid 
the foundation of a strong amalgamated 
Society. 

Among my hosts at Amsterdam were 
Charter members who had been members 
of his first committee. They gave full 
credit to their leader and stated empha- 
tically that “Mr. Bultman developed all 
the plans excepting those for the Country 
Home. Mr. Bultman had the ideas of all 
the aims of the league before the league 
was founded.” 

Although the success of many of the 
aims of the league can be traced back to 
the early efforts of the founder, yet he 
ended his life a disillusioned man, at 
variance with his fellow workers. He 
possessed rare skill, an iron will, deter- 
mination and perseverance. His associates 
admired him, even though he must have 
been a difficult autocrat in some of his 
dealings. 

He knew well the embarrassment that 


sects I visited Holland in Sep- 


failing hearing caused in both business 
and social life and, perhaps because of 
this, found the courage to pioneer the 
work and prepare the ground for the es- 
tablishment of the league. 

In October, 1907, he called a meeting 
of others similarly handicapped by de- 
fective hearing. A group of fifty as- 
sembled. 

The first fruits of that gathering was 
the publication of a paper for the hard of 
hearing, Het Gehor (The Hearing), pro- 
duced under Bultman’s editorship.  Ar- 
ticles on the material and spiritual wel- 
fare of the hard of hearing opened up 
for many an avenue leading away from 
loneliness and misunderstanding. 

A torrent of life poured through the 
columns of Het Gehor, unrestrained by 
any sectarian prejudices, for Bultman 
from the very beginning asserted that the 
problem of the hard of hearing was one 
which belonged to no class, rank or re- 
ligious denomination. 

Close upon the publication of the 
monthly paper, came the formation of the 
Bond van Slechtheerenden in March, 1908. 
It began modestly, with no general meet- 
ings, for President Bultman, smarting 
from his own humiliations in public life, 
decided that they “would not serve any 
practical purpose.” The outlook of the 
hard of hearing at that time was indeed 
different from what it is now. 

In the early years of its existence, the 
Amsterdam league met numerous ob- 
stacles, but the most serious trouble was 
within. Bultman had many disagreements 
with his companions over questions of 
Het Gehor and the establishment of local 
centres. Finally, because he steadfastly 
opposed any association of the hard of 
hearing with normally hearing people, he 
laid down his office as president of the 
league. It was reorganized as the “League 
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for Furthering the Interests of the Hard of 
Hearing” and Bultman’s association with 
it ended. He died a few months later in 
tragic circumstances. 

Nevertheless, Bultman’s tenacity of pur- 
pose and his thoroughness remain the 
model and example of the national or- 
ganization today. It is controlled from 
headquarters at Amsterdam and includes 
more than 30 branches. The leaders of 
the movement claim that practically every 
hard of hearing person in the country is a 
member of some league, though, un- 
fortunately, they are not all active mem- 
bers. There is steady support from a 
large proportion of normally hearing peo- 
ple. 

War Against Quacks 


There is one particularly admirable fea- 
ture of the movement in Holland; and 
that is the success of the stubborn war 
against quacks. Quackery had a strong 
hold when the committee first made a 
stand against it. Now it is practically 
stamped out. The press will not accept 
advertisements from agents of hearing aids 
and cures, unless they have the sanction 
of headquarters. About the end of the 
war, a collection of trumpery aids and 
appliances was started and became known 
as the “Chamber of Horrors.” It gave the 
death blow to quackery, for there were 
exhibited all the attractive-looking con- 
trivances that were so highly praised by 
salesmen, and so utterly useless in prac- 
tice. Members learned what to avoid. 

The league’s triumphant campaign 
against quackery may be an object lesson 
to countries which have not been so suc- 
cessful in stamping out this exploitation 
evil. At the time of the formation of the 
Dutch league, quacks sold their potions 
and inventions openly to the handicapped 
and grew rich on the proceeds. In Het 
Gehor, however, appeared slashing ar- 
ticles written by comnetent men who de- 
rided the much-vaunted “benefits” of these 
aids and warned people against using 
them. 

Then the battle was taken to the quack’s 
very door. When one was discovered, 
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league members stood outside their stores, 
showing posters and advising possible cus. 
tomers about the real nature of the “rem. 
edies”; wrote to the town authorities de- 
manding action against the swindlers; 
sought the co-operation of newspapers, 
asking them not to accept misleading ad- 
vertisements. The league did not hesitate 
to publish a “black list” of newspapers 
who refused to forego “blood money” 
from the quacks. It was a great battle, 
fought gallantly by the league with its 
very short funds pitted against swindling 
firms which were as wealthy as they were 
powerful. 

Today, effective hearing aids are ex- 
hibited and demonstrated throughout the 
country by competent workers. Any quack 
that ventures on the inhospitable soil of 
Holland soon discovers his mistake and 
makes tracks for better fields of exvloita- 
tion. There is no mercy in the Dutch 
leagues’ war against quackery. 


Hearing Aid Service 


Recommended group and_ individual 
hearing aids are, however, in wide use 
throughout the country. They are part of 
the equipment of many churches, theatres 
and cinemas. Hearing tubes are kept in 
the offices of magistrates and justices of 
the peace. The “Aids to Hearing Bureau” 
distributes aids from a central collection 
to those who do not wish to purchase 
without trial. It is exceptionally useful 
to country-living members. That well- 
loved leader, Miss Tine Marcus, used to 
have a similar collection at her own home 
until the service moved to the Central 
Bureau. I was introduced to Miss Marcus 
thus: “Have you met Tine Marcus, the 
Mother of the Hard of Hearing?” When 
I later addressed her as “Tine Marcus,” 
my neighbor exclaimed, “Ah! I notice you 
also call her Tine Marcus. We all do.” 

Another of the early struggles of the 
league was for the establishment of special 
schools for hard of hearing children, who 
had not formerly been segregated from 
their normally hearing companions. The 
Government endeavored to put off the 
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THIS HOUSE, IN LUNTEREN, HOLLAND, WAS BUILT ESPECIALLY TO BE USED BY THE 


HARD OF HEARING AS A VACATION HOME. IT HAS TWENTY BEDROOMS. 


first application of the league, but per- 
sistence won the day. In 1914, the first 
school for the hard of hearing was opened 
with much ceremony in Amsterdam. Other 
towns soon followed suit, and the Govern- 
ment granted the League 500 florins yearly 
for the foundation of special schools. Now 
the work for hard of hearing children is 
well advanced and the school buildings 
and equipment are kept very up-to-date. 

Holland has the distinction, too, of 
pioneering the establishment of country 
houses for the hard of hearing. The 
splendid building at Lunteren, some miles 
from Amsterdam (between one and a half 
hours’ and two hours’ motoring), was the 
first of its kind in the world, and even 
now has, I believe, counterparts only in 
Norway and Silesia. 

In 1911, Mrs. Baudet-Fockens, a promi- 
nent supporter of the Dutch movement, 
wrote: “A vision of the future floats be- 
fore me of a holiday home that shall be 
open all the year round, and where board 
can be had for a small amount.” Two 
months later, Notary Van den Ham of 
Luteran donated three acres of land to 
the League, with woods and meadows, as 
a site for the Home. His onlv stipulation 
was that the Home must be built within 
two years. Without doubt the clause acted 
as a powerful stimulus to the League, 


which set to work to collect 20,000 florins 
for the erection of the building. Enthu- 
siastic efforts had their reward, and the 
building was officially opened on June 
12th, 1913. 

When I visited the home, it was oc- 
cupied by hard of hearing boarders on 
their summer holiday. The building stands 
now in eight acres of well landscaped 
grounds; and inside it is a model of wise 
planning and comfortable furnishing. It 
is light, roomy and warm, with lovely 
views from all the windows and an atmos- 
phere of peace about it. The tariff, I was 
told, is only 5/6 (about $1.40) a day. 
Educational clubs and lip reading classes 
have been formed, hiking trips are organ- 
ized, and games played. A more delight- 
ful place for the hard of hearing on 
vacation could not be imagined. 

In yet another matter, the Dutch leagues 
—and the Swiss also, which work on very 
much the same plan—can give hints to 
other countries. Elaborate precautions 
are taken everywhere to ensure for the 
travelling hard of hearing both safety 
and freedom from embarrassment. 

All the hard of hearing are encouraged 
to wear small circular badges bearing the 
initials S.H. meaning Slecht-hoorend, (or 
Slow Hearing), red upon a white back- 
cround. Cyclists, too, wear special badges 
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which are recognized by the Cyclists’ As- 
sociation; and in the railway stations and 
public places are notices explaining what 
the red and white badges mean and asking 
the co-operation of the public. Even car 
drivers when obtaining their licenses, are 
handed a paper bearing the insignia of 
the hard of hearing and are told to take 
special care of anyone who wears it. 

Much success has also been achieved 
with little pasteboard notices hung in 
business premises and factories and bear- 
ing the words: “Be so good as to speak 
a little louder, as I am hard of hearing.” 
This frank warning obviates embarrass- 
ment both on the part of the hard of 
hearing themselves and of normally hear- 
ing people meeting them. 

In the matter of an Employment Bu- 
reau, the Dutch leagues are active, but 
this form of service was not started in 
their country until 1926. They are under 
the impression that they were the first 
to institute it, but actually the New York 
League’s Bureau began in 1911. 

In Holland, the Bureau exists as a 
special commission and the committee 
members are people who have a sound 
knowledge of social work or the work 
done for the hard of hearing. Thus they 
are competent to given expert advice. 
Everything in the Bureau is so well organ- 
ized, indeed, that it is safe to say it will 
continue to function successfully so long 
as there is need for it. At present Mr. 
Snidgers, president of the League in 
Amsterdam, is in charge of it, but he has 
refused to stand for re-election to an office 
which he has held since 1920. 

The Dutch League is certainly in a very 
healthy condition today, and it is not 
likely to retrogress, for its success is 
founded upon co-operation between the 
branches. Nor do the Dutch close their 
eyes to activities abroad and refuse to be 
taught. They have always kept closely 
in touch with Germany, where the hard 
of hearing movement first started, and are 
auick to seize upon any improvements. 
Fifteen years ago, one of the pioneers, 
Mr. Hageman, forecast a time when the 
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Dutch hard of hearing should go on for- 
eign tours. This has not been fully 
achieved yet, but the Travel Club is 
operating within the country and occa- 
sionally has arranged trips beyond it. 

It is typical of the international out- 
look of the Dutch hard of hearing that 
during the War when soldiers of different 
nationalities were interned in Holland, 
they instituted lip-reading classes to help 
them. They show similarly a sympathetic 
interest in people who are handicapped in 
other ways than by defective hearing. At 
the general meetings held in the country 
Home at Lunteren, there is employed a 
blind stenographer to take the minutes. 
He uses a stenographic Braille machine 
and has never been known to make a 
mistake. 

Undoubtedly, the peculiar quality of 
doing things thoroughly that distinguishes 
the Dutch in everything they do, has 
served them in good stead in the move- 
ment for the hard of hearing. The his- 
tory of its progress shows how much the 
handicapped have been helped by well- 
to-do and often normally hearing men and 
women; and how greatly they have helped 
themselves. They have even conquered 
the attitude of embarrassment and depre- 
cation that is so great a mental affliction 
to the hard of hearing. With entire 
naturalness, the Dutch use their hearing 
aids ,as other people use spectacles. To 
have achieved this end they have indeed 
come far along the road which leads to 
the ideal of equality for the hard of 
hearing. 

Ten Commandments for the Hard of 

Hearing 


These Rules were composed by a lady who is 
known throughout Holland as Tine Marcus, 
“The Mother of the Hard of Hearing,’ and 
published in Amsterdam either in 1908 or 1910. 

1. Admit your misfortune, and do not have 
false pride. 

2. Alwavs use your hearing instrument. 

3. Be observant, use your eyes as well as 
your ears. 

4. Be patient, and always remember the 
patience others use towards you. 

5. Do not become angry, even if others 
laugh about you: laugh with them. 


(Continued on page 475) 
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Camping With Hard of Hearing Children 


By Rutu M. LuTHER 


URING the summer gf 1936 I 
|) made a collection of some of the 

many good ideas contributed by 
various staff members of the Blue Bird 
Camp for deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren in Yucaipa, California. I feel sure 
that some of the activities would prove 
useful to others, since they are adaptable 
to the class room or the league, or may 
be of help to a mother who is trying to 
get her deaf or hard of hearing child to 
play equably with the normally hearing. 


The Buddy System 


Every Sunday night, great interest was 
shown in the word “Buddy” and all the 
nice things connected with it. Everyone 
wondered who his Buddy would be for 
the coming week. All names of staff 
members and campers were placed in 
peanuts or English walnuts, and each 
camper then drew a nut. Great was the 
excitement or consternation connected 
therewith. 

During the week, each camper was to 
be a “jolly good pal” to his buddy and 
do something nice for him each day. 
Every one tried to keep secret the identity 
of his pal until the following Sunday 
night, when each would try to guess who 
had been his unknown friend. 

The variety of nice things thought of 
by the campers made the Buddy idea an 
interesting one. Some wrote friendly 
notes daily. Others wrote notes of the 
question-mark variety, teasing and pro- 
voking curosity as to the identity of the 
unknown chum. 

Sometimes an all-day-sucker from the 
camp store served as a reminder that the 
recipient had a jolly pal in camv. Some- 
times little hand-made gifts appeared in 
one’s mail-box. Beds had a way of being 
made when one’s back was turned. Many 
campers were quite unique and original 
in thinking of ways to help and be a real 


pal to a new friend and make camp a 
happy place for all. Why not try the 
Buddy System in your league this year? 
Or try it at home, for that matter. 


Getting Acquainted 


This game was used the first or second 
day with each new group of campers. 
The children sit in two rows facing each 
other. The rows should be at least six 
feet apart. The one who is leader stands 
at the head of the lines and calls the 
names of two players, one from each 
side. The players whose names are called 
immediately change seats, while the leader 
tries to get one of the seats. If he suc- 
ceeds, the person without a seat becomes 
“it.” This game is a splendid help in 
lip reading and hastens the getting ac- 
quainted process. 


I Found a Peanut 


Elizabeth Janes of Santa Cruz, Cali- 
fornia, is a person with great ingenuity, 
and has the faculty of creating interest 
in the most commonplace lesson. Many 
of her lip reading lessons were made in- 
triguing to the smallest children by means 
of a game element. We accused her of 
offering bribes, but we all had to admit 
that she got results. Before the class 
started, she hid peanuts, inside the class 
room and outside over the camp grounds, 
making a note as to where they had been 
hidden. When the class started, she gave 
sentences with clues to the hiding places. 
For example: “The first one to go to the 
bird house will find a peanut.” “You will 
find a peanut by the maple tree.” “Be- 
fore we have breakfast we line up for in- 
“High in this room above the 
Needless to say it was an ac- 


spection.” 
door,” ete. 
tive class. 
. Another game she used in lip reading 
was correlated with nature study. “The 
first one to bring me a leaf from the 
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sycamore tree—a live oak tree, a co- 
lumbine, etc.—will get a peanut.” An- 
other time, she took into the class room 
branches from twelve different trees. 
These were placed on the front black- 
board. The children examined and studied 
them. Then each child in turn attempted 
to pick out the leaves as she called for 
them in varying order. If he succeeded, 
he was awarded another peanut. The 
class period would then end with a nature 
story. The evening primrose which grew 
by the flagpole was always good for one 
nature topic. 


Grace 


The staff had a great deal of discus- 
sion over the subject of grace at meal 
time. I, for one, have a deep conviction 
that with training and with patience on 
the part of the teacher the hard of hear- 
ing child can do anything that any nor- 
mal child can do. So after pros and 
cons we decided we would try a simple 
four line grace. It was taught in lip 
reading class, a copy was put on the 
bulletin board and all campers were 
asked to learn it. 

The first day, a leader standing on the 
stair steps, overlooking the dining room 
where she could easily be seen by all, led 
in repeating grace. Junior leaders volun- 
teered, and before the camp period of 
three weeks was over, every child had led 
in this simple prayer: 

“We thank Thee, Lord, for daily bread, 

As by Thy grace our souls are fed. 

Help us to grow more like to’ Thee 

This day and through eternity.” 


Versatility 
This delightful game may be changed 


and correlated with many different activi- 
ties in the schoolroom or at a party. 
Each player is given a piece of paper 
with a word—“‘C-A-M-P,” for instance— 
written vertically down the left side. 
The paper is divided into five columns, 
headed: Bird, Fish, Tree, Flower, Animal. 
The idea is to write in each column the 
names of objects of the type mentioned 
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at the top of the column, each beginning 
with the letter indicated at the side of the 


page. For instance: 

Bird Fish Tree Flower Animaj 
C Catbird Catfish Catalpa Catnip Cat 
A Albatross Albacore Aspen Aster Alligator 


M Meadow lark Minnow Maple Marigold Mouse 
P Pee-wee Perch Poplar Pansy Pig 

One point was given for each correct 
word, and another point for each word 
that no other player had thought about. 
The player with the highest score won, 
This same idea may be used in many 
ways: in geography —naming rivers, 
mountains, countries, capitals, etc.; in 
English literature—naming poets, authors, 
etc.; in history—naming famous persons; 
in science—naming minerals, for instance, 
or famous scientists. The game was con- 
tributed by two Junior leaders, Marie 
Lukens and Margaret Wall. 


Balloon Games 


A whole evening may be planned 
around games with balloons. For in- 
stance, “Balloon Busting.” Tie a large 
balloon on the left ankle of each of two 
contestants. At a signal, they attack 
each other, each trying to break the oth- 
er’s balloon and at the same time protect 
his own. 
necessary roughness. Or there can be two 
teams, each player having a balloon on 
his ankle. When a player’s balloon has 
burst, he must retire from the game. 

In “Balloon Fanning,” the players line 
up for relay. The first player of each 
team has a balloon on the floor in front 
of him and a square of cardboard. Ata 
signal he tries to fan the balloon to the 
goal and return. The next player in line 
repeats the attempt. The team finishing 
first wins. 

“Balloon Targets” are fun. Fasten a 
balloon or two on the wall or on a large 
piece of card board. Have some tiny 
darts, each made of a match, a_ needle 
and paper. (Any school boy can show 
you how to make them.) The players 
stand about six feet from the target and 


(Continued on page 474) 
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With the Aid of the Blarney Stone 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


“6 UT of a job again!” cried Miss 

() Kinney, in irritation. “Haven’t 

you any serious purpose in life— 

just drifting, drifting from one job to an- 

other, contented so long as you have some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep?” 

“Let not your wrath go down upon the 
son,” urged Denny MacCarthy, wilfully 
misquoting one of her favorite sayings. 

Miss Kinney smiled in spite of herself. 
At any rate, she thought, Denny certainly 
had not allowed his defective hearing to 
depress him. It never seemed to occur to 
him that it might have impaired his effi- 
ciency. 

“Listen,” she said firmly. 
of work do you want?” 

“If you put it that way,” replied Mr. 
MacCarthy frankly, “I don’t want any kind 
of work. But I do need a regular salary.” 

“Well, is there any kind of work you like 
better than another—I mean, what do you 
do best?” 

“Talk,” responded Denny, promptly. 

“IT guess that’s a serious answer,” medi- 
tated Miss Kenny. “Most of your jobs, as 
I remember them, have been talking jobs— 
selling and the like. Though goodness 
knows why any deafened man should pick 
out work of that sort.” 

“But I’ve kissed the Blarney Stone,” pro- 
tested Denny. “Don’t forget that. Why 
shouldn’t I capitalize on my advantage? 
You know very well that I get along all 
right. The only reason I’m idle now is 
that the squad I was with moved on to 
New York City and I didn’t want to go. 
I stopped in because I know you always 
have a position or two very difficult to 
a” 

“What is your latest specialty?” inter- 
tupted Miss Kenny. 

“You mean what have I been doing late- 
ly? I’ve been a trouble shooter—you know 
—handling complaints. Deafness is an ad- 
vantage there because you can listen pa- 


“What kind 


tiently to the customer’s complaint or even 
his abuse, since you don’t hear much of it. 
When he has tired himself out, you go 
ahead and present your side of the ques- 
tion.” 

“But you had standard methods—that is, 
they gave you definite instructions as to 
what you should say,” suggested Miss 
Kinney. 

“In a way, yes,” agreed Denny. “The 
squad had printed answers to almost any 
complaint. The important thing was to 
begin by conceding that the customer was 
right, and apologizing for the company. 
First I'd apologize, you understand—and 
then work back from there.” 

“The customer is always right, eh?” in- 
timated Miss Kinney, sarcastically. 

“Most of the time he’s wrong,” con- 
tended Denny, “but experience has shown 
that it’s a waste of time to tell anyone he’s 
wrong about anything. Your only hope 
is to get him to admit it himself. So I’d 
start out by agreeing that the customer 
was right—from his standpoint. Then I’d 
present my point of view.” 

“Do you know,” said Miss Kinney, 
thoughtfully, “I may have a job for you. 
I know of one that—well, the Talfourd 
Department Stores are looking for a cor- 
respondence clerk to handle complaints. I 
just heard about it today and have been 
wondering whether any of our people .. .” 

“Let me make a try for it,” urged Denny. 
“I’ve been handling complaints in person 
for the past six months; and my newspaper 
experience means that correspondence 
should not prove difficult—I can write 
pretty much as I talk.” 

“The difficulty is that Noon Talfourd 
himself is handling the appointment,” ex- 
plained Miss Kinney. “You'd have to satis- 
fy him that you could do the work—he 
thinks it’s very important—a sort of pub- 
lic relations job. He expects the assistant 
to smooth out complaints and hold the 
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good will of the customer every time.” 

“If it’s all right with you, I think I 
know how to get an interview,” said Denny. 
“The rest would be up to me. The best 
way in the world to reach a big man like 
Noon Talfourd is to ask his advice.” 

“Ask his advice?” repeated Miss Kinney. 

“Sure,” nodded Denny. “I'll make up 
my sales talk and go around to the store 
and tell his secretary that I want to ask 
Mr. Talfourd’s advice about changing my 
line of work—that I’m considering a field 
in which he’s better posted than any other 
man in the city, and I want only five min- 
utes of his time to outline my ideas and 
find what he thinks of them. He will be 
decidedly unusual if he passes up an op- 
portunity to give advice!” 

“It’s all right with me, of course,” said 
Miss Kinney, doubtfully. 

MacCarthy looked up at the clock on 
the wall. 

“It’s just 11,” he commented. “I'll get 
a haircut, put on my best suit, and do a 
little window shopping at the Talfourd 
store before I go in. I guess about 4 
o’clock would be best—he probably leaves 
at 5. Do you know anything about the 
store and its methods?” 

Miss Kinney knew quite a good bit about 
the Talfourd store, since her family had 
dealt there for years. She told MacCarthy 
some of the things that might prove useful 
in discussing the job—if he saw Mr. Tal- 
fourd. 

“I’m afraid it’s rather hopeless,” she 
concluded, discouragingly. 

“If you can’t reach a man through his 
vanity, there’s not much use trying any 
other route,” argued Denny. “If I do fail, 
what of it? Lots of better men than I am 
have failed. ‘It’s nothing against you to 
fall down flat—but to lie there, that’s dis- 
grace!’ ” 

“Oh, all right,” said Miss Kinney. 

“T’ll be around tomorrow morning to 
tell you what happened—if I get the in- 
terview today,” promised Denny. “Of 
course, I’m not going to be insistent. I 
want Mr. Talfourd’s advice so much, you 
understand, that I’m willing to come any 


time he sets—and for five minutes only!” 
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He was back the next morning to an. 
nounce that he had the job. 

“But how?” demanded Miss Kinney. 

“And how! you mean,” insisted Denny, 
grinning. “Why, Mr. Talfourd knows real 
ability when he sees it—that’s how! He 
invited me in just as soon as the secretary 
delivered the message. I told him I’d been 
through high school and had one year in 
college, specializing in journalism, before 
my hearing went back on me and I de. 
cided to quit school and go to work.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Kinney, leaning for. 
ward. 

“Mr. Talfourd wanted to know if it 
wasn’t rather a case of jumping out of the 
frying pan into the fire—quitting school 
for work. I told him yes, but that I got 
paid for the work! Well, I had my story 
pretty well outlined and I could have given 
him the facts in five minutes—but he kept 
me nearly an hour! I told him about the 
complaint job I’d been doing and ex: 
plained that my success with it had made 
me decide to continue in such work—de- 
velop myself as a public relations expert. 
I’d learned of the vacancy in his store, | 
said, and decided I must talk with him 
before making a definite decision to go 
with one of the public utility companies. 
I'd been thinking utilities needed public 
relations experts more than anyone else, 
but from what I'd heard of it the position 
in his store could be made a public rela- 
tions job. What did he think of it? | 
wanted to know. Surely, few positions in 
his store would be more important in mak- 
ing friends.” 

“You couldn’t have put it better!” cried 
Miss Kinney, enthusiastically. “I know, 
as I told you yesterday, that he feels ex: 
actly that way about it—which is why he 


has insisted upon selecting the assistant | 


himself. He positively dreads the harm 4 
dissatisfied customer may do the store. He's 
convinced himself that a pleased customer 
is really the best advertisement!” 


“He’s right,” said Denny. “He asked me | 


a lot of questions—wrote most of them out. 
That’s why the interview lasted so long.” 
“What next?” 
“I'd figured the climax,” said Denny. 
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“You see I’d already made him laugh; I’d 
almost made him cry. The thing now was 
to make him wait—he mustn’t think I was 
eager for the job! I explained that my 
newspaper work had taught me how to 
handle press items, notices and interviews.” 

“You told him about your work with the 
Times-Dispatch?” 

“Yes,” nodded Denny. “That’s when he 
almost cried—as I explained about the 


splendid chance I had there—and had to 


‘give up because a reporter should be able 


to use the telephone efficiently.” 

“And you'd made him laugh?” 

“Right at the beginning of the inter- 
view,” explained Denny, “when I told him 
the story of the railroad chairman who was 
reorganizing his staff and was explaining 
to the board of directors what he had in 
mind for different employees. He came to 
an employee who was very hard of hear- 
ing. What about him? ‘I have already 
picked out a position for him,’ said the 
chairman. ‘But what sort of position?’ 
his associates cried in wonder. ‘He’s so 
deaf he can’t hear thunder.’ The chairman 
smiled indulgently. ‘I think you will agree 
I understand exactly what I’m doing,’ he 
said. ‘Mr. Blank will come in each day 
and listen to the complaints of the passen- 
gers.. How Mr. Talfourd did laugh! He 
said he could appreciate the story for he 
often wished, as he listened to complaints, 
that his hearing was not quite so keen.” 

“And then he gave you the job?” 

“Wait,” urged Denny. “Not so fast! 
That wasn’t settled until we had gone over 
the work in some detail after we played a 
round of golf.” 

“You played golf with Noon Talfourd 

“Why not?” asked Denny. “Incidental- 
ly, he beat me, too.” 

“He beat you at golf—old Talfourd!” 
cried Miss Kinney. “And you the winner 
of our League cup last spring! Oh, yes— 
I see. Well, I suppose you will end up 
in the penitentiary.” 

Mr. MarCarthy held up his hands in 
protest. 

“Really,” he pleaded, “I’m not that 
crude. As it happens, Mr. Talfourd is a 


>? 
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fine golfer. It’s very likely that he’s too 
good for most of the men he has to play— 
which made him appreciate the opposition 
I managed to give him before he won. 
Why, he was only 2 over par!” 

“And after all his talk about the im- 
portance of the job, and the qualifications 
necessary, he hired you because you were 
an expert golfer!” declared Miss Kinney. 
“Isn’t that just like a man!” 

“I’m afraid my golf ability did supply 
a better argument than my training and 
experience,” confessed MacCarthy. “At 
that, you must give him credit—he found 
something in which deafness would be a 
minimum handicap. He evidently doesn’t 
talk much when he plays. Our talk was 
after the match—and on the way to the 
course. We probably exchanged about a 
dozen words after we started. But how 
he did loosen up after he had won! I’m 
starting in tomorrow morning—at least I 
go on the payroll then. For a couple of 
weeks I'l] just walk around the store and 
find out things. I told Mr. Talfourd I’d or- 
dered one of those new bone conduction 
hearing aids so that I would be able to 
handle complaints in person where neces- 
sary—or unavoidable. I must stop in and 
place the order today—giving you as refer- 
ence. The aid should be ready by the time 
I get my first pay check.” 

“The unmitigated gall of it!” cried Miss 
Kinney, staggered at the sheer audacity of 
the whole thing. “But I might have known 
—it’s the way you've been carrying on 
ever since I’ve known you. What cheek!” 

“Cheek!” protested the injured Mac- 
Carthy. “I’m naturally smart, that’s all. 
All deafened persons are. I merely hap- 
pen to realize it and my confidence spreads 
to the other fellow—that’s how Mr. Tal- 
fourd knew! He.. .” 

“Yes, yes,” agreed Miss Kinney, hastily. 
“Well, at least he will not have to worry 
on one score.” 

“On one score—what do you mean?” 

“IT mean he'll never have to worry about 
nervous breakdowns on your part—not 
with your nerve,” asserted Miss Kinney, 
with absolute conviction. 
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An Imperfect Teacher's Reply 
To an Imperfect Pupil 


A Forum Discussion 


By FLORENCE FERENS WRIGHT 


OUR timely article in the April 

Y VoLtTa Review is such an appeal- 

ing, honest challenge, and shows 
such courage and intelligent initiative, 
that I who have gone along the same 
road am eager to share with you my ex- 
perience. Would that I could have you 
at my lip reading fireside for our mutual 
growth and inspiration; but how fortunate 
we are to have this opportunity to meet 
in the Vota REviEw’s Forum! 

You are one of a sizable group that 
every lip reading teacher meets. Your 
mind is logical and analytical. For 
some years you have done work of an 
exact and very definite nature, and lip 
reading is just the opposite. Certain 
types of minds must have a definite work- 
ing technique; and it is only natural that 
it should take a little time for you to 
train your mind to work in an entirely 
new manner. 


Lip Reading Is an Art 


Yes, lip reading is an art, and like all 
other arts it has certain basic and funda- 
mental principles which must be learned 
before the experimental attitude can be 
developed. The artist must learn to use 
his brush, must know how to apply the 
paint to canvas or paper; he must learn 
to use his hands; and this technique is 
part of the art of painting. The musician, 
as our co-worker, Frank Taber, has re- 
marked in these pages, must develop a 
basic technique if he is to become an ac- 
complished performer. And by the way, 
Frank Taber was a talented organist and 
teacher before he lost his hearing. 

The teacher of lip reading must be 
enough of a pedagogue and enough of 
a psychologist to recognize which method 
is best for developing this foundation of 


technique in her various types of pupils, 
Each pupil must be led to see that certain 
powers have to be strengthened, and he 
must be shown just how to do it. 
and exercises on the power of association, 
lessons to develop imagination, intuition 
and alertness are all part of the teacher's 
work, and they can be given in a fascinat- 
ing way. 


Developing Imagination and Intuition 


For instance, for developing powers of 
association and of imagination, she can 
ask her pupils what certain words bring 
to mind; she can offer suggestions to start 
the ball rolling. The word camel brings 
to mind desert travel, or a circus, or the 
zoo. The word Navajo connotes Indians, 
the Southwest, turquoise bracelets, hand 
woven rugs. Flood brings up memories 
of high waters, rivers, rescues, refugees. 


Coronation has plenty of associated ideas | 


right now. Mother’s Day may have both 
tangible and intangible associations. 

To develop alertness, the teacher should 
train her pupils to watch for every man- 
nerism, personal attitude, or attendant cir- 
cumstance that will help him get the 
speaker’s thought. Suppose the pupil goes 
to meet someone, and that person arrives 
late and out of breath. The pupil should 
be ready to understand the reason for his 
being late. Understand it mentally as 
well as by lip reading. Pupils should 
be taught to keep their minds on the 
other fellow, to be interested in him, to 
be sympathetic. Only in this way can 
they develop the intuition so essential to 
every lip reader. 

When I myself studied lip reading, | 
used mirror practice. I found it very 
helpful to obtain from my teacher a list 
of clue words for the next lesson, and | 


Lessons 
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would practice them before a mirror, com- 
paring the new movement with those that 
had been previously studied. I learned a 
good deal by these comparisons. Another 
great help was to make a list of trouble- 
some words and practice them with some- 
one else. Repeating the words myself was 
also helpful. I said them aloud, alone 
and in phrases and in sentences, with 
quick natural intonation and with natural 
voice. It seemed to give me a sense of 
the rhythm of these words, and made them 
easier to understand when I saw them on 
others’ lips. 

True, lip reading is hard work, but if 
we can get some fun out of it as we go 
along, we usually arrive. As Earnest 
Elmo Calkins says, lip reading must be 
learned. It cannot be picked up casually. 
It takes time and application, but it is 
easily the most important factor of a deaf- 
ened person’s life. His whole future, his 
ability to earn a living, and what is more, 
his ability to enjoy that living, may de- 
pend on his lip reading. 


Speed in Lip Reading Practice 


You, “Imperfect Lip Reader,” complain 
about the speed with which stories and 
exercises are given in lip reading prac- 
tice. You compare this with early short- 
hand practice, in which exercises are read 
slowly. Lip. reading can hardly be com- 
pared with shorthand, for naturalness— 
and that means natural speed, intonation, 
thythm, emphasis, and pause in speech— 
is essential if one is to get the thought. 
It is imperative that even the simplest 
practice exercises be given with natural 
speed. If not, the beginner tries to get 
every word. Even the expert does not 
get every word in reading speech from 
the lips. He looks for the thought. It is 
this practice in grasping the thought, in 
using our wits to deduce the meaning 
from a few words actually seen, that is the 
essence of lip reading. 

In order that natural speed may be at- 
tained in story telling, the story vocab- 
ulary should be given first, and the pupil 
drilled on it for several lessons in ad- 
vance. He can be given words, phrases, 
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and names until they are familiar. and 
then he understands the plot of the story 
when it is finally read to him. Nothing 
is more discouraging or exasperating to 
the pupil than to miss the point of a 
story, and as a teacher, the only time I 
lose heart is when a story does not go 
over. My lips are not easy to read, so 
I have had to develop this plan of an- 
ticipating the story vocabulary, and it 
has helped in many ways. 


Learn to Relax 


You state that you understand more of 
what is said in every day life than when 
you are in the lip reading class. You are 
fortunate if you are using your lip reading 
ability outside of class. If your teacher 
has aided you to develop ability to that 
extent, you and she have both done well. 
One reason you understand better in con- 
versation is that you have a certain clue. 
You ask a question and are prepared for 
the reply. Here is where you can train 
your mind to be on the alert, to “catch 
on” from a small clue. Of course you 
realize that none of us can read some 
people’s lips. You should not allow 
yourself to become tense and discouraged 
when you meet a2 person you cannot 
understand. 

It is important always to avoid being 
tense. We must learn to relax, for when 
we allow ourselves to become over serious 
about things, our minds and bodies do not 
function so well. I have learned this 
from using a hearing aid. Sometimes all 
sound appears suddenly to be shut off. 
I think my battery is dead; then I relax 
and my ability to hear returns. Again and 
again I have had consciously to relax. 
Read Harold Jacobson’s “Progressive 
Relaxation.” It will help you in many 
ways. 

Never mind if you do not excel all 


at once in your lip reading class. Do not 
be too eager, too anxious. Enjoy your 
work as you go along. Learn how to 


develop your ability little by little. It 
has been said more than once that the 
student who makes progress in lip read- 
ing must have: 

(Continued on page 476) 
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Father of American Schools 


Life of Horace Mann, by his Wife, Mary 
Peabody Mann. . Centennial Edition in 
Facsimile. National Education Associa- 


tion, Washington, D. C. Cloth, 609 pp. 


The year 1937 marks the centennial of 
what may be called the birth of common 
school education in the United States. It 
was in 1837 that Horace Mann accepted 
the newly constituted office of Secretary 
to the Board of Education of the State of 
Massachusetts. He was then a successful 
and prominent lawyer, and his friends re- 
belled at his devoting his talents to “so 
mean a task as educalion”—sufficient com- 
mentary on the status of the teaching pro- 
fession at that time. Only three states in 
the Union then provided free elementary 
schools, and these were very poor. The 
general educational average of the country 
was that of the second grade. Convinced 
that a common school education was the 
most important element in any democracy, 
Mann threw himself with fiery zeal into 
the work of revolutionizing the school sys- 
tem of Massachusetts, and in twelve years 
he had not only accomplished this, but 
had laid the foundation for the American 
system of free, common public schools. 

In honor of the hundredth anniversary 
of Horace Mann’s entrance into this field 
of work, the National Education Associa- 
tion has republished in facsimile the 
biography written by his second wife. 
Mary Peabody. It is an absorbing book, 
for it not only tells the story of Mann’s 
lifelong struggle, but offers long extracts 
from his diary and his letters, which con- 
tain a running commentary on an exciting 
period in American history. Mann served 


through one session 
in the _ national 
legislature, during 
the pre - civil war 
period, when emo- 
tion transcended 
logic and_ good 
sense in all pub- 
lic discussion. A 
graphic and_pic- 
turesque writer, he 
gives us wonderful 
glimpses of some 
of the great ones of that time. 

Mann’s whole life was a continuous 
striving for human betterment. He es- 
tablished the first hospital for the insane 
in the United States. Prior to that time, 
mental defectives had been housed in poor 
houses and jails. He was a valiant com- 
rade of Samuel Gridley Howe and others 
who championed the cause of the blind. 
When he made his historic journey to 
Europe to study educational systems, he 
did not neglect to visit schools for the 
deaf, and his report on the oral schools 
in Germany was the opening wedge that 
finally led to the introduction of speech 
teaching for deaf children in the United 
States. Two letters in the present collec- 
tion give interesting accounts of his visits 
to schools for the deaf in Holland and 
Germany. 

When he was offered the nomination 
for Governor of Massachusetts, Mann 
chose instead to accept the presidency of 
Antioch College, then just about to oven 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio. The educational 
task awaiting him there was enough to 
require all his powers. The college went 
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bankrupt the year he took office. He had 
continually to fight a narrow and preju- 
diced political control. The college build- 
ings were not even completed, there was 
no house provided for the president, and 
the students had to wade through mud 
from one class to another, and now and 
then to climb over the hogs that ran 
loose and sometimes wandered into the 
class rooms. 

Although the superhuman labors he 
contributed in order to set the enterprise 
on its feet probably hastened his death, 
he left an established and progressive col- 
lege which is still a monument to his 
strength and wisdom. He was so far 
ahead of his time that his message is still 
alive and potent today, particularly where 
it concerns the relationship between edu- 
cation and democracy. The National Edu- 
cation Association did well to publish this 
book at this particular time. 





In Honor of Horace Mann 


Education for Democracy. A Symposium. 
The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Cloth, 148 pp. 

This is another book designed to cele- 
brate the Horace Mann Centennial. In 
October, 1936, a bronze statue of Mann 
was dedicated and presented to Antioch 
College. In honor of the occasion, a sym- 
posium on “The Function of Education 
in a Democracy” was arranged. The pa- 
pers have been collected and published 
in this volume, which is rather a remark- 
able one as regards both the similarity 
and the divergence of the educational 
views advanced. Among the contributors 
are Karl T. Compton, President of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology; Stephen 
Duggan, Director of the Institute of In- 
ternational Education; Lillian M. Gil- 
breth, consulting engineer in management, 
of Montclair, New Jersey; Algo D. Hen- 
derson, President of Antioch College; and 
John Dewey, educator and philosopher. 
These and various other writers all seem 
agreed that a democracy is a valuable 
form of government, too valuable to be 
allowed to lapse; not all are certain as 
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to the best educational means of further- 
ing democracy. John Dewey’s paper on 
“Education, the Foundation for Social 
Organization,” is a vivid summation of 
American history and American life and 
the part our schools have played and 
should play in democratic development. 
“We hear a great deal about ‘the Ameri- 
can way of life’,” he says, “and the forces 
that menace it. Are we clear what this 
American way of life is, and what forces 
threaten to undermine it? . . . . A society 
that is uncertain of itself, that does not 
know where it is going or where it wants 
to go, will be reflected in an educational 
system that is also drifting and uncertain. 
... To be intelligent, the idea of the 
democratic way of life must not remain 
vague and general. It must be translated 
into the concrete details of what it means 
in every walk of life.” 

In her paper, Dr. Gilbreth offers a rath- 
er unusual presentation of some of the 
concrete details that may be emphasized 
to advantage. She is an engineer and 
believes in measurement. Measurements, 
she says, not only reflect present condi- 
tions and indicate rapidity of change, but 
may suggest possibilities and goals for 
the future. She is not referring to figures 
secured with rule and compass, but to the 
possibilities of advance for individuals in 
a democratic society and to the progress 
of society as a whole. Her article, though 
short, is one of the most arresting in the 
group. At the end of the volume is a 
report of a panel discussion in which all 
these great educators took part. The book 
is worthy of profound attention. 





Psychological Adjustment of the 
Handicapped 
Problem Children, by John Edward Bentley. 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. New York. 

Cloth, 437 pp. 

The author, who is Professor of Educa- 
tion and Psychology at American Univer- 
sity, conducts summer courses in the edu- 
cation of the handicapped at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado. This book is made up 
of the substance of these summer lectures 
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as delivered over a period of ten years. 
It is a scholarly and comprehensive work; 
and, as the author is primarily a psychol- 
ogist, the emphasis is rather on the emo- 
tional and social problems of the handi- 
capped than on the practical problems of 
education. The book deals with all types 
of problem children. The mentally, the 
physically, and the socially handicapped; 
and it takes into consideration the points 
of view of the child himself as well as of 
the parent and the teacher. 

The first section deals with physical 
disabilities. In the chapter on “The Au- 
ditory Sense,” methods of measurement 
are outlined, though most of the space— 
12 pages, in fact—is devoted to the whis- 
per and watch tests and there is only the 
briefest possible mention of audiometers. 
The suggestions for dealing educationally 
with the deaf and the hard of hearing 
child are all very general and take little 
notice of recent developments in these 
fields. 

Nevertheless, the work as a whole is 
authoritative and the author’s familiarity 
with the psychology of the socially and 
mentally maladjusted makes his sugges- 
tions of value. Methods of re-training 
for the handicapped are touched on. Read- 
ing disabilities, left handedness, faulty eye 
movements, word blindness, and all varie- 
ties of speech defects are dealt with. There 
is a chapter on the child guidance clinic 
in the public school. The book is rather 
a reference work on the psychology of all 
types of handicapped children than a text 
book for teachers of any one group. 





How to Get a Job 
They Sold Themselves, by Howard Stephen. 
son and Joseph C. Keeley. Hillman-Curl, 

Inc., New York City. Cloth, 290 pp. 

Price, $2.50. 

“We like Mr. Milquetoast in Webster’s 
cartoons,” announce the authors of this 
book, “but we meet so many like him in 
real life that scmetimes they get under 
our skin. After conscientiously scanning 
most of the depression literature on the 
subject of what is going to happen to 
Youth, the conclusion is being forced 
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upon us that he will face the same essen. 
tial obstacles that his parents did, though 
some of them will be in different guises 
and wear different names.” 


And the advice they offer to Youth 
Looking for a Job, boiled down, is pretty 
much the same advice that was offered to 
his father, though it is in modern guise 
and wears different, and much smarter, 
clothing. They tell, in a very amusing 
and entertaining way, how a lot of peo- 
ple prominent in the daily news obtained 
their jobs and what qualities helped 
them to keep the jobs they obtained. The 
old fashioned virtues of honesty and will. 
ingness to work are emphasized; the old 
fashioned essentials of good health and 
intelligence are still prime requisites; all 
these, the “buyer,” that is, the potential 
employer, has a right to expect; but there 
are others which the job hunter who is 
trying to sell himself must provide before 
he starts out on his selling trip; and chief 
among these are imagination, nerve and 
tact, with self analysis, resourcefulness, 
resilience and the Achievement Attitude 
thrown in. To bring home these ideas, the 
authors tell a rapid fire succession of 
stories about such diverse individuals as 
Louis K. Liggett, Margaret Bourke-White, 
John J. Raskob, Frank A. Vanderlip, W. 
L. Douglas, Bruce Barton, Ronald Col- 
man, George Gershwin and a hundred oth. 
ers who made friends with opportunity or 
even constructed opportunity itself out of 
nothing. 


It is he-man stuff, so much so, in fact, | 


that the female is rather slighted through- 
out. There is even one chapter entitled, “Is 
It a Man’s World?” and the authors quite 
evidently think it is. They would probably 
also feel that it is a whole man’s world, 
not well adapted to the handicapped, if 
they considered the handicapped at all, 
which they don’t. Nevertheless, they offer 
a lot of pertinent advice, and many self 
evident facts to prove that pretty much 
anybody who has something real within 
himself to offer can sell that self to an 
employer if he sets about it with Imagina- 
tion, Nerve and Tact. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


New Superintendent at North Carolina 


The Board of Directors of the North 
Carolina School recently appointed Dr. 
Carl E. Rankin, for two years assistant 
superintendent, to succeed Dr. E. McK. 
Goodwin as superintendent. Dr. Goodwin 
was made Superintendent Emeritus. Dr. 
Rankin, who is a native of North Caro- 
lina and received his early education in 
that state, is a graduate of Davidson Col- 
lege. He served in the cavalry and in the 
air service during the war, attaining the 
rank of captain. After the war, he took 
an M.A. in Education from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Pursuing fur- 
ther graduate study, he taught English in 
Horace Mann School for Boys, and was 
later appointed to head the department of 
English in McBurney High School, New 
York City. He spent his summers as 
counsellor in woodcraft at a camp for 
boys in Vermont. In 1926, he went to 
Canton, China, where he occupied the 
Teachers’ College chair of Education and 
Psychology in Lingnan University. Re- 
turning to the United States in 1931, he 
resumed graduate study at Columbia and 
the University of North Carolina, receiv- 
ing a Ph.D. from Columbia. He under- 
took a problem of research in educational 
work in New York, which he continued 
until his apnointment to the North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf in May, 1935. 
Dr. Rankin was married in 1922 to Miss 
Louise Goodwin, oldest daughter of Dr. 
E. McK. Goodwin. It was through his as- 


Lewis Carroll. 


sociation with Dr. Goodwin in the years 
following the war that Dr. Rankin first 
became interested in educational subjects, 
particularly in the education of the deaf. 





Good News from Pennsylvania 


The Pennsylvania Society News for June 
contains the annual report of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf. The most important item of 
interest is the announcement that the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature has passed the bill 
establishing a Division for the Deaf in 
the Department of Labor and Industry. 
The bill also provides an appropriation 
to carry out its provisions, and as the ap- 
propriation will be matched dollar for 
dollar by the United States government, 
good work will undoubtedly be done to 
aid the deaf of Pennsylvania get on their 
feet economically. Congratulations are 
due the Rev. Warren M. Smaltz who was 
in no small measure responsible for the 
success of the bill, as well as for much 
of the preliminary work of investigation 
and publicity. 





Journal of Speech Disorders 


This is a new magazine, edited by Dr. 
G. Oscar Russell, of Ohio State University, 
and established as the official publication 
of the American Speech Correction Asso- 
ciation. The first issue avpeared in 
March, 1936. It is a quarterly magazine 
devoted to speech correction, and each 
number contains articles by experts in 
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this field as well as extensive bibliog- 
raphies of works on speech and hearing. 
The collaborating editors are Dr. Jean 
Tarneaud, Paris, France; Dr. Emily Froe- 
schels, Vienna, Austria; and Dr. M. Na- 
doleczny, Munich, Germany. The maga- 
zine, which makes a point of carrying no 
advertising, has grown rapidly from a 
30-page pamphlet to one of 64 pages. Re- 
cent issues have contained a series of 
Studies in the Psychology of Stuttering. 
The issues for March and June, 1937, 
offer an extensive bibliography prepared 
by the Volta Bureau staff and including 
works on all problems of deafness pub- 
lished during the past four years. 


Reports on Reading Disabilities 


Dr. Arthur I. Gates, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has published in recent months a 
number of interesting articles on reading 
disabilities and methods of dealing with 
them. In The Educational Record for 
October, 1936, he discusses “The Psychol- 
ogical Basis of Remedial Reading,” basing 
his findings on the results obtained during 
a P.W.A. project in New York City, in 
the course of which 12,000 pupils with 
reading disabilities were given remedial 
instruction. In about 93% of the cases, 
successful results were attained, largely 
by means of individual instruction. 

In the Journal of the National Educa- 
tion Association (Oct., Dec., 1936; Jan., 
1937) appeared a series of articles on this 
topic prepared by Dr. Gates in collabora- 
tion with Professor Guy L. Bond, Super- 
visor of Research, Speyer Experimental 
School, New York City. This school grew 
out of the clinic established in connection 
with the P.W.A. project; and it is now 
operated by the Advanced School of Edu- 
cation of Teachers College and the New 
York City Board of Education. Profes- 
sors Gates and Bond have supervised here 
many experiments in remedial reading, 
and the progress made by some of the 
pupils is remarkable. It is interesting to 
note that consideration is given to the 
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fact that a reading disability may be 
caused by a defect in hearing, and hear. 
ing tests with the 2A audiometer are part 
of the regular series of tests for pupils 
who fail in reading. These same authors 
have published discussions of remedial 
reading in the Teachers College Record 
and in the Journal of Educational Psy. 
chology. 





Academy of Medicine Program 


Eight of the addresses delivered before 
the Section on Otolaryngology of the New 
York Academy of Medicine at the meeting 
in January, 1937, appeared in the April 
issue of the Laryngoscope. Dr. Max Gold. 
stein contributed a paper on The Rehabil. 
itation of the Deaf Child; Mr. William 
E. Grady described the work for the hard 
of hearing child undertaken as a W.P.A. 
project in New York City; Dr. Jay D. 
Witham outlined the course of procedure 
at the New York City day school for the 
deaf; Miss Betty C. Wright discussed Or. 
ganizations for Service to the Hard of 
Hearing; Miss Annetta Peck spoke of the 
New York League for the Hard of Hear- 
ing; Miss Estelle Samuelson read a paper 
on lip reading, following with a_ brief 
demonstration; Mrs. Irene B. Young dis- 
cussed Parent and Teacher Training; and 
Dr. Westly M. Hunt outlined the Role of 
the Deafness Prevention Clinic. All the 
papers are brief, concise, and well pre- 
sented. Taken together, they form an in- 
teresting cross section of current effort in 


behalf of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 





New Books in the Home Library 


“Important books at unimportant 
prices” should be the slogan of the Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation. The 
little volumes appear regularly at inter- 
vals, some of them reprints of the classics, 
some of them hitherto unpublished works 
by well known writers. Cloth bound, well 
printed on good paper, they sell for twen- 
ty-five cents each. The more recent issues 
deal graphically with the current scene. 


“The Long Road,” by Arthur E. Morgan, 
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former president of Antioch College, is 
written around the theme that there can- 
not be an improvement in the present 
social order until there has been a marked 
improvement in personal character. Mr. 
Morgan believes that, while we have con- 
quered our physical frontiers, the most 
important frontier of responsible, social- 
minded effort for most men, for perhaps 
the next century, is the development of in- 
telligent, enlightened, and disciplined char- 


acter. His book is a spirited effort to 
simulate creative investigation in this 
direction. The introduction, by Dorothy 


“sé 


Canfield Fisher, refers to the work as “a 
vitalizing statement of ideals.” 

Another recent publication of the Home 
Library is “War Madness,” by Stephen 
and Joan Raushenbush. Written chiefly 
around the facts brought to light by the 
Senate Munitions Investigating Committee, 
it offers in compact form some of the 
appalling revelations as to the extent to 
which governments are at mercy of mak- 
ers of war. It is a readable and thought- 
compelling book. 

The National Home Library Founda- 
tion is a co-operative, non-profit under- 
taking with an impressive advisory board 
of editors. Its list of titles is headed by 
a quotation from Horace Mann: “Had I 
the power, I would scatter libraries over 
the whole land as the sower sows his 


wheatfield.” 





Alabama Teacher Wins Prize 


Mrs. Nelle Sutherlin Griffith, a teacher 
in the Alabama School for the Deaf, re- 
cently won a prize awarded by the Ameri- 
can Educational Press of Columbus, Ohio, 
for a manuscript describing the use of 
“My Weekly Reader” in a unit of work 
for a sixth grade class. Mrs. Griffith’s 
manuscript, originally prepared as a 
“farm play” for her class, was chosen 
from a great number of entries from all 
parts of the country. The prize was a set 
of fifteen Unit Study Books. 
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The Convention Meets 
(Continued from page 449) 


the Executive Secretary were accepted and 
placed on file. 

The President stated that the chief busi- 
ness before the meeting was the election of 
five directors of the Association to replace 
those whose terms expired in 1937, as fol- 
lows: Dan T. Cloud, T. C. Forrester, H. 
M. McManaway, Lucile M. Moore, and 
Olive Whildin. He further stated that all 
of these directors had been renominated in 
accordance with the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, and that a nomination had also 
been received for Miss Jennie M. Hender- 
son, Principal of the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Mass. A vote was taken by bal- 
lot, and it was later announced that the 
following had been elected for the term 
1937-1940: Dan T. Cloud, T. C. Forrester, 
Jennie M. Henderson, Lucile M. Moore 
and Olive Whildin. 

Under the head of New Business the fol- 
lowing resolution was introduced by Mr. 
Sherman K. Smith: 

Resotvep: That the President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf appoint a Committee to report at the 
next annual meeting on the advisability of giving 
to every member of the Association in good 
standing the right to vote by proxy. This Com- 
mittee also to report on the period of time nomi- 
nations should be made to allow full publicity in 
the Votta Review. 

Upon motion duly seconded, this resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Association. The 
meeting was adjourned at 3:00 P.M. 





School Reports 

The biennial report for 1934-36 of the 
Maryland School includes, in addition to 
news of the school’s progress, suggestions 
for parents of preschool deaf children, 
and the address on “Present Day Educa- 
tional Needs” which Dr. Bjorlee de- 
livered at the graduation exercises of 
Gallaudet College in 1935. In his re- 
port on the school, Dr. Bjorlee stresses the 
difficulty the graduates are finding in ob- 
taining employment. He mentions es- 
pecially the unfairness of the authorities 
who refuse to admit deaf young men to 
the CCC camps. The reasons given are 
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that, as dynamite is frequently used to 
blast tree stumps and rock, the deaf would 
be endangered; also that members of the 
camps are required to operate heavy 
trucks and tractors. Dr. Bjorlee feels 
that there is little justification for this 
stand, remarking, “The deaf might easily 
be excused from the dynamite squad, 
Young deaf men otherwise perfectly fit 
physically and well trained mentally could 
be employed in practically every type of 
forestry work. They have repeatedly 
demonstrated their ability to operate mo- 
tor vehicles on an equal basis with the 
hearing.” 

The 1936 report of the Central New 
York School states that the course of study 
in the academic department has been ad- 
vanced to the point where the State Regents 
preliminary tests will constitute the basis 
for issuing certificates of graduation. The 
course of study for the most advanced 
grades follows generally the course given 
in the New York State syllabus for ele 
mentary grades and high schools. 

The report gives interesting news of 
Scout activities among both girls and boys 
of the school. Among the illustrations are 
one of a group of beginners, the youngest 
only four years old, and another showing 
an intermediate class having work through 
a group hearing aid. 

It is not necessary to know Dutch in 


‘order to understand the beautifully printed 


and illustrated outline of work recently 
published by the Rotterdam School for the 
Deaf. The pictures of the healthy, happy 
deaf children, engaged in many kinds of 
activity, speak for themselves. From the 
charming three-year-olds, shown both al 
work and at play, through the very ap 
pealing photographs illustrating the firs 
speech and language lessons, on to the 
classes of older boys and girls, every stag 
of a deaf child’s education is shown. The 
vocational training work is displayed mos 


interestingly: the classes in wood working,| 
in cooking and sewing, the barber shop) 


the bake shop, the class in marble working 
and many others, of alert Dutch boys and 
girls with their beautiful handcraft. And 
there are pages depicting the swimming 
classes, the gymnasium classes, the “Pad: 
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yinders” (Pathfinders, or Scouts), and pic- 
tures of outdoor play with boats—all kinds 
of boats!—pantomimes, a St. Nicholas 
celebration. The book is not merely a 
school report, it is a graphic setting forth 
of the progress that has been made in edu- 
cating the deaf. It is issued as a large 
pamphlet, separate from the regular year- 
ly report, which, as usual, is also very 
attractive. 





Through Co-operation 

(Continued from page 452) 
up with their regular grades. A number 
of children are on the borderline between 
the deaf and the hard of hearing. They 
find it difficult to progress with a large 
class of normally hearing children; and 
they must have, in addition to lip read- 
ing, help with speech and voice, as well 
as assistance in the language arts. 

Where the League Can Help 

The League’s contribution is to help 
the parent and others to understand and 
meet the problem of the hard of hearing 
child. Much more work than has hither- 
to been done should be undertaken by a 
social worker provided by the league, in 
informing the public of the problems and 
difficulties of deafness. This does not 
mean the mere broadcasting of a pamph- 
let once or twice a year, but consistent, 
well-planned efforts to make the public 
“hearing conscious,” so that persons with 
defective hearing may be accorded better 
understanding on the part of those who 
deal with them. 

No member of this co-operative board 
—doctor, teacher and social worker— 
should be more concerned with a solu- 
tion of the problems incident to defective 
hearing than should the hard of hearing 
person himself. Each one must forget 
self interest and pool all findings for the 
sake of the co-operative distribution of 
information, the co-operative production 
of wise and intelligent guidance, and the 
co-operative banking of forces for the 
best adjustment of the child. 





Bargaining cannot be one-sided. 
—Harper Sibley. 
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A Trio of English Schools 
(Continued from page 442) 


rection of Mr. and Mrs. Owen. At th 
time of my visit there were fifty-eigh 
children distributed among six classes 
They enter the school at from five to sey. 
en years of age. If they are eight yeay 
old, or older, when they first arrive, they 
go directly to the main school. 

Clyne House might well be called “The 
Land of Pictures,” so great a use is mak 
of them. The appeal to the eye is every. 
where in this happy place. 

In a pretty dormitory the babies wer 
enjoying their afternoon nap. The littk 
figures were sprawled about, sleeping mor 
or less soundly under counterpanes decor: 
ated with gay circus animals. In their 
dining room each cup had a verse and: 
gay picture. 

The chief aim of the Manchester Pri 
mary Department is an appreciation 0 
language through talks, practical lessons 
and illustrated stories. Any child who 
cannot be taught orally is taught by writ 
ing at Clyne House, and later given spe 
cial attention in the main school. 

In a first year class the teacher wa 
telling a story, with the known nouns em 
phasized; and the story, which happened 
to be about certain lambs’ tails hung o 
a tree, was sketched on the slate. The 
children, too, with wobbly strokes, drev 
Nouns att 
incorporated in stories right from the firs. 
a bright class being able to absorb a ston 
each week. 

I had the privilege of spending some 
time in a class taught by Mrs. Owen her 
self, a person of energy and _ progress 
The children had been in school abot 
two and a half years. The room hads 
wealth of large pictures with which th 
children seemed very familiar. 

A story was being developed, and her 
again were many pictures, this time #& 
ranged in sequence along the edge of tht 
slate. 
clarity of expression appeared as a diret 
result of this use of illustration. 

Some of the children were using printed 
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letters while others were beginning to 
write. Mrs. Owen explained that there 
always came a time when the child showed 
a desire to make the change, and then he 
was allowed to follow his inclination. 

Before leaving Clyne House, I saw a 
class enjoying directed play outside. The 
children were given sashes of different 
colors, and at once formed little teams 
for their games. Some of these were 
imitative, and I last saw the little ones 
being aeroplanes, flying on tip-toe, arms 
outstretched. 

] returned to the heart of the great city, 
feeling thankful that I had been able to 
enjoy even a glimpse of the excellent 
work and to feel the spirit of progress at 
the Manchester School for the Deaf. 

“Only sixpence a bunch, miss,” called a 
flower seller at my elbow. She was hold- 
ing out great scarlet carnations. All along 
the curb there were flower stands—masses 
of roses, daisies, marigolds—a colorful 
ending to a very pleasant day. “Take 
home a rose, lady. Only tuppence!” I 
wanted to take home an armful. 





Prevention of Deafness 
(Continued from page 439) 


over her bed and shout into her ear to 
make her hear. Since that time she had 
taken small doses of quinine in the home 
treatment of colds and each time a very 
small amount of the drug had produced a 
severe tinnitus and some loss of hearing. 
From birth the child had never given any 
evidence of hearing. 

Dr. Taylor called attention to the fact 
that the cases he mentioned dealt only with 
a marked degree of deafness. He said that 
prenatal deafness may also manifest itself 
as merely a diminution in the function and 
not necessarily as complete deafness. 

In conclusion, he said: “A diagnosis of 
nerve deafness is made with difficulty be- 
fore the child is in his third year. This 
delay may explain why deafness as the 
result of prenatal medication has escaped 
the attention of the otologist. Surely the 
history of every child with nerve deafness 
should no longer be considered complete 
without a history of the mother, which in- 
cludes a record of the intake of drugs dur- 
ing the term of pregnancy.” 
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(& 
Py 
(z 


Q 
pleasantly and easily, the if h 


convenience of the telephone. y 


wy 
eo 


ADJUSTABLE 





strument. 


The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
No additional cost for 


, ing it with nature study. 


The Volta Review 


My Story 
(Continued from page 444) 

tion and for many years attended its well 
organized excursions, the most memorable 
of which was one to the wonderful exting 
volcanoes of Auvergne in Central France, 

I cannot conclude this sketch without 
expressing my grateful appreciation of the 
inestimable boon of speech and lip read. 
ing. I do not say they are invariably suc. 
cessful in practice, but they can always 
be supplemented by writing when neces. 
sary, and I have never used signs and 
rarely finger spelling. I do not think the 
speech of the deaf should be judged solely 
by its use in practical life, as I am con 


' vinced that for psychological reasons it 


is a great aid to clear thought, and of 
educational value. Those who decry the 
oral method of teaching on account of its 
social limits do the deaf a disservice. 





Camping 
(Continued from page 458) 
throw three darts each at the balloon, 
Anyone bursting a balloon wins. Have 
several balloons inflated and ready befor 
the game begins. 


A New “Follow My Leader” 

Vernon Wall, of the California School 
for the Deaf, added interest to the old 
game of “Follow My Leader,” by connec: 
The children 
would walk single file on one of th 
short hikes. At any time during the wali 
some one could challenge the leader to 


Wi 


cl 


identify some natural object, as a tree 
flower, bird, or animal. If the leader 
could not name it he had to go to the end 
of the line, and the next child would hav 
a chance. Anyone asking the leader t 
identify an object must know the answet 


Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 





® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE €0., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 











himself before he stopped the leader. 

A new way to lay trails was discoverel 
last summer. The smaller children gath 
ered several baskets of acorns, which the 
dipped in paint of various colors. Thee 
were used to mark trails for treasult 
hunts and other events. 





Beware of a misfit occupation. 


—Marshall Field. 
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Pioneers for the Hard of Hearing 
(Continued from page 456) 


6. Do not pretend to understand when you 
have not heard properly. 

7. Place yourself in such a position that 
the light will fall on the speaker’s face. 

8. Speak plainly and slowly, so that others 
will speak plainly and clearly to you. 

9. Be grateful for any help. 

10. Practice lip reading so that you can re- 
tain your position in life. 


Ten Commandments for Friends of the 
Hard of Hearing 

1. Speak slowly and plainly; if necessary, 
with an increased volume of voice. 

2. Do not shout, especially when speaking 
close to the ear. 

3. Hold your head still. 

4. Do not use your lips any more than you 
would in ordinary conversation. 

5. Let the light fall on your mouth and face. 
6. Be patient, and do not lose your temper. 
7. Do not repeat a word more than twice; 
try to amplify or use a more descriptive way of 
explaining. 

8. Do not laugh when a deaf person cannot 
understand you. 

9. Speak to the point—mention the object of 
conversation first, or point the object out. 

10. Always remember that, difficult as it may 
be to talk to a deaf person, it is far more diff- 
cult for the deaf person to understand you. 





A Superintendent Addresses Parents 


The parents of one of our boys recent- 
ly came to my office regarding a hearing 
instrument for their boy. Fortunately, the 
representative of the instrument they were 
considering came with them. The tests 
were made in my office, and in this case 
it was soon apparent that the instrument 
would be of little value to the boy. When 
the demonstration was at an end, the par- 
ents were satisfied and the representative 
also saw the exact situation. 

It is regrettable that so often parents 
do not take the necessary precautions in 
these matters. Fortunately instrument rep- 
resentatives are more careful today; but 
yet where there is a possible sale the 
human element often enters and a sale is 
made. These instruments are expensive. 
They are of great value to those who can 
use them. The particular type and de- 
gree of deafness should be determined be- 
fore ‘an instrument is purchased. We 
work with these children daily and know 
just what aid can be received through the 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
__ $10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _.$17.00 

Series III. Myths $10.00 

Series I, II and III ____--.$35.00 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 


1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through. 


out the world from the earliest times. 





For further particulars please apply to: 


Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. 

Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and 

Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. 

’Buses and Trams. 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 











The Volta Review 


use of an instrument. Parents can not 
always come to the school, as the par. 
ents mentioned above did, but they can 
always write us for our opinion in the 
matter. This is a service we are in a 
position to extend and are happy to give, 

The mother of the boy referred to 
above took with her my copy of the 
Votta Review. A short time later I got 
the following letter: “I am returning the 
Vota REVIEW under separate cover and 
many thanks for the use of it. I have 
also sent in my subscription for same 
and am anxiously waiting for the March 
issue. It is indeed a great help to par. 
ents of deaf children.” 

I am passing this expression on to 
you parents. The Votta Review is an 
illustrated monthly mazagine for educa- 
tors, parents, and friends of the deaf; and 
for the hard of hearing. I suggest that 
you subscribe for this magazine as this 
other mother has done. You will find 
help and comfort and encouragement 
within its pages. You will understand 
you deaf or hard of hearing child better 
through your reading. We are glad you 
can read our Companion. Add to this 
reading the VoLta Review, and you vill 
feel as richly repaid. The subscription 
price is $2.00 and the address is the 
Volta Bureau, 1537 35th Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. You will find 
this to be a real investment in self-educa- 
tion.—The Companion, Minnesota School 
for the Deaf. 


Thank you, Companion. Ep1ror. 





An Imperfect Teacher’s Reply 


(Continued from page 463) 


The eye of a huntsman; 

The insight of an artist; 

The rhythm of a musician; 

The concentration of a scientist; 

The ruthlessness of purpose of a finan 
cier ; 

The vision of a mind reader; 

And the ability of the little boy who 
guessed right the very first time. 
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Western Elecfric 


HEARING AID 
ENDS STRAIN 


..,HELPS YOU 
HEAR CLEARLY 





EAR easily again. You can—as thou- phone Laboratories for use with air or 
sands have found—with the Western bone conduction receiver — whichever 
Electric Audiphone. It was designed by helps you most. A dealer, trained in Au- 
sound-transmission experts at Bell Tele- _ diometric testing, will fit you properly. 


ee DG A SS A SS SS LS LS LS ~SS 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Building, New York. 


Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 
Name... 
Address 


City__ State 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR OF SERVICE 
Teacher Training Course, Private and Group 
Lessons, Practice Classes, Current EventsGroup 
Details regarding Home Study Course in 
Lip Reading sent on request 
MARY V. CARNEY, A.M., Director 
Pauline Ralli Kathryn Alling 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A. 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 








JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 


NEW YORK CITY 





ALICE POOLE 


TEACHER OF LIP READING 
Graduate of 


The New England School of Speech Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building 


‘ter that to enjoy it. 
CLASSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 
Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 





THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 


LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 
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Compiled by Auice H. Damon 


A pedestrian is a man who has three 
grown children—and one car. 


—Bower Broaddus. 


Men still prefer blondes. But what 
they really want is a girl who looks like 
a blonde, talks like a brunet, and acts 
like a red-head. 

—Mrs. Nella Zrooke Stull. 


We should not call it “juvenile delin- 
quency”; we should change the name to 
“social neglect.” 


—Rev. Robert W. Searle. 


It will take a sober world to make a 
peaceful world. 
—Morris Sheppard. 


If I were a medical man I would pre. 
scribe a holiday to any man who con 
sidered his work important. 

—Bertrand Russell. 


There are two things to aim at in 
life; first to get what you want; and af: 
Only the wisest of 
mankind achieve the second. 

—Logan Pearsall Smith. 


The friends who are most stimulating 
to us are those who disagree with us. lt 
is they whose ideas we should ponder. 

—Cornelia James Cannon. 


You should always go forward, but nol 
too quickly. If you must have a car, you 
must have a brake. 

—André Maurois. 


Money ain’t good foh some people 
De mo’ dey is worth, de mo’ worthless 
dey gits. 

—Uncle Ezra. 
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Fear is lack of faith. Lack of faith is 
ignorance. Fear can be cured only by 
vision. 

Give the world eyes. It will see. Give 
itears. It will hear. Give it a right arm. 
It will act. 

Man needs time and room. Man needs 
soil, sunshine and rain. Needs a chance. 

Open your doors and windows. Let 
everything pass freely in and out, out 
and in. 

Even the evil. Let it pass out and in, 
in and out. 

No man hates the truth. 
are afraid of the truth. 

Make the truth easier than a lie. Make 
the truth welcomer than its counterfeit. 

Then men will no longer be afraid. 
Being afraid is being ignorant. Being 
ignorant is being without faith. 

—Horace Traubel. 


But most men 


It is all very well to read a light novel 
through at one sitting, but never pursue 
such a method with a subject you are 
trying to learn, unless you are so keenly 
interested in it that you cannot put the 
book down. 


—Walter B. Pitkin. 


Routine is a necessary part of life, but 
we should be diligently on guard to keep 
routine in its place and not let it obscure 
the fun of living. 

—Vash Young. 





He who sees with the eyes of the heart 
is wiser than historians or intellectual 
prophets. 

—David Hatch. 





Homophene or Homophone? 


Caller: “You report me as saying that I 
knew no more about the matter than I did 
about riding Greek goats.” 

Editor: “Yes, sir. Wasn’t that what you 
said?” 

Caller: “Certainly not. I said ‘writing 
Greek odes.’ ”°—Le Couteulx Leader. 
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Syracuse School of Lip-Reading 
445 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


MISS ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 


Normal Graduate, NITCHIE and MULLER-WALLE 
Methods 
Small Group Classes 
Practice Classes 


Private Instruction 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 
A TREASURE CHEST OF GAMES 
FOR LIP READING TEACHERS 
BY ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON 


and 


MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 
Only a limited number available. 


Order from the Volta Bureau 


or from 
M. B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Ave. Mariner’s Harbor 


Staten Island, N. Y. 





CLOSED DOORS 
By Margaret Prescott Montague 


Special Price—$1.00 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 








WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C 





WANTED, Private Teacher for deaf girl, five years 
old. Address H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Va. 


WANTED, oral teacher for 1937-38. 
35, The Volta Bureau. 


Address Box 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


Cc. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 
Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 








For further information address 
Dr. Max A. GotpsTEIN, Director Miss Jutia M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





